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LONDON - PEKING RAPPROCHEMENT 


Agreement at Geneva on a modus vivendi for that the British Embassy should be once more 
the Korean problem looks less likely than ever it right out in front,.as it had been for the preceding 
did. Hope of compromise and accommodation on half-century. Nor in physical and economic facts 
the Indochina conflict has begun to rise at last. are we in anything like the position we suffered 
If a formula is ultimately devised about Laos and (and occasionally perhaps enjoyed) ever since the 
Cambodia, it will be more readily acceptable to the Taiping Rebellion. When Britain and the United 
free world because of the security measures that States can speak with one and the same voice, as 
are being considered to safeguard any such agree- they so often did in the past, and as they will yet 
ment. Meanwhile one of the most satisfactory do in the future, they will speak to good purpose 
features of the negotiations is the improvement and sooner or later will be listened to—determined 
already brought about in Anglo-Chinese contacts though the present regime may be to proceed 
if not yet in relations. The contacts are still to unwaveringly to the task of building the foundations 
stay at the halfway house, but at least the Chinese of the new State precisely on the plans laid down 
have agreed to respond in kind, however belatedly, and developed in the Soviet Union. 


to the British gesture of 1950. Perhaps it is just Superstructures may differ. Almost certainly 
as well that for the moment settlements do not go they will. And the trade and economy in which 
bey ond the nares d the two English-speaking Powers were paramount 
can In any case play more than a merely passive have undergone profound modifications. Relatively 


role if given half a chance, and it is not intended . . 

Bete: a : speaking, China has become for the present a more 
that the British representative in Peking should 7 less aanduente question whereas sive had been— 
any longer be kept at isha length or be limited in until the new regime pronounced the doom of the 
his functions to the futilities of the past. The “compradore” and capitalist economy—a centre of 
French Agency reported from Geneva that Mr. 9 much British investment in finance and property 
Trevelyan’s duties would be enlarged. Henceforth 31g in enterprise as to make her one of the chief 
he will be empowered to discuss economic agree- factors in national policy. But the destiny and 
ments and the status of British holdings in China. | ajjnations of so great and numerous a people 
The relevance of this to any future participation in 41. of greater moment than ever, and this in a 


the financing or other support of China’s indus- \jiqer sense more than counterbalances the diminu- 
trialisation will be readily realised. ton of economic. interest. 


Diplomatic activity of the higher order is In this aspect appreciation and apprehension 
unlikely, at least for the present. It may indeed go im slightly refractory team. The less China 
be doubted whether anybody is desperately anxious confuses herself with “Asia” the better. There at 


— 
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least one huge Japanese mistake can well be 
avoided. This digression is occasioned by a leading 
article in the Peking People’s Daily on May 12 
which seemed to express the keynote of ‘Peking’s 
policy—as “Asia’s” policy—at the Geneva Con- 
ference. There are, in point of fact, two major 
exemplars in Asia as in the West—India and her 
free institutions and China and her totalitarian 
system borrowed from the Soviet Union. The 
competition is healthy. It is bound to have 
salutary and far-reaching effects on the whole 
orientation of resurgent Asia. But it is hardly 
a position in which to emulate the arrogance which 
helped to bring about, and preceded, Japan’s steep 
fall from occupier to the occupied. This is indeed 
a field which can employ the industry and utmost 
intelligence of both. But it is not fit subject for 
boastfulness. The two Titans may yet be more 
than embarrassed by the tributes of their disciples, 
or imitators. They do not need to thrust cut and 
beat their own chests. 


Apart from the regularisation of relations 
diplomatically, it is almost equally satisfactory 
that British business men have set up a new 
organisation to deal with the development of trade 
with China. At the back of the political “organisa- 
tions” created by the Communists, or at their 
inspiration, was the danger of bypassing all who 
really do know something about trade with China. 
There were risks in this for both, for trade incom- 
petently or unjustly handled could only too easily 
fall by the wayside. Under the changed conditions 
and diminished volume of the present, Sino-British 
trade is a slender and tender plant. It was once 
part of a forest of interests, most of which was 
wholly beneficial to China as well as to the British 
who were concerned in them. Now the rather 
lonely one per center will need to be nurtured most 
carefully. Guarantees that used to go right to 
the doorstep of the consumer in China are no 
longer valid, though it must be said that except in 
the case of certain shipments of drugs there has 
been no serious dispute in the carrying out of terms 
and conditions of trade. | 


Hongkong can do much to be of service to both 
parties in the exchange of goods, the negotiations 
‘of terms, and even the solution of any troubles or 
disputes that may develop. It can expect all 
reasonable sympathy from the new body, which 
will represent the Association of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, the China Association, the 
Federation of British Industries, the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Manufacturers. This new committee has already 
met several times in preparation for the expected 
visit of a Chinese trade mission later on in the 
summer. It is explained that the sole purpose of 
the talks between the Chinese and the Sino-British 
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Trade Committee members will be to examine ways 
and means of improving trade between the United 
Kingdom, Hongkong, and China within the limits 
of existing strategic restrictions. 


These restrictions still remain, but the position 
has been clarified and improved by the list recently 
published in the Board of Trade Journal. The 
list is not complete but is intended to give a general 
indication of the kind of goods for which normally 
a licence would be granted for export to China. 
Although many categories of capital goods are 
excluded—and are likely to remain excluded until 
peace is definitely restored—there is a wide range 
of machinery, including practically every type of 
textile machinery. This list was submitted during 
the negotiations initiated by the Federation of 
British Industries, the China Association and the 
London Chamber of Commerce, to increase trade 
with China. These bodies emphasised that their 
effort was intended to expand trade within the per- 
mitted limits and that within these limits there 
is room for great expansion. 


Altogether.there has been a sweeping of decks 
of much accumulated debris. There are still 
Britons in durance vile for crimes that are only 
crimes in the Communist code and often have far 
less validity than the prejudices of the Manchus 
had a century or two ago, when the early days were 
at times productive of continuous conflicts arising 
from the incompatibility of archaic domestic and 
developing international law. But now executives 
are coming out of captivity in China in groups 
instead of infrequent driblets, and major interests 


are able to replace their responsible representatives. 


Perhaps there is no need as yet to abandon all hope 
of some retention of the familiar, smooth, and 
well-oiled machinery of Anglo-Chinese trade, but 
if trade in China has in fact passed out of non- 
Chinese hands for good, Hongkong still furnishes 
the needful link in trade with China. Collective 
negotiation is actually unnecessary. The Foreign 
Trade Ministry knows that it has merely to send 
agents here to negotiate with any number of coun- 
tries and suppliers for the supply or the sale of 
anything it wishes to buy or sell. 


At the other end of the chain, Anglo-Chinese 
trade takes up its new lease’ of life under the most 
reputable and reliable British auspices. The 
special committee, however long it may have to stay 
or however quickly it may consider its usefulness 
outlived, has taken trade tentatives out of the un- 
desirable political and propaganda atmosphere in 
which it was so suddenly and unwarrantably 
plunged. There was always an aura of distinction 
about the China trade. Many great and far-sighted 
men were associated with it, both in the pioneering 
days and in the years of its great development. It 


has been given a new start under promising and - 


irreproachable auspices at the London end. 
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EDUCATION 


One of the most permanent of the great revolutionary 
changes now sweeping Asia is the demand for education. 
For centuries the multi-millions of this continent were 
content with the state of illiteracy all round them. The 
professional letter-writers in the smaller towns and villages 
and the scholar or priest in the State bureaux or in the 
temples met all their wants. Sometimes a poor boy, bold 
as well as brilliant, broke through the- barriers against 
literacy and even won his way to the very highest posts 
in the land. China has many examples of this. But by 
and large illiteracy was as deep as it was in the Dark 
Ages in Europe. Reformers began to assail this Great Wall 
of the Dead many years ago, but it was not until a genera- 
tion ago that the attack began in earnest. | 


Now the impetus comes not from above but from below. 
The youths everywhere have come to regard illiteracy as a 
shame and a stigma. Perhaps nothing shook the Chinese 
in Malaya and Singapore so much as the revelation, a few 
years after the war, that there were more illiterates than 
literates among their people in those territories. It did not 
matter so much when it was kept quiet. But it had a pro- 
found impression when the Census disclosed it in the public 
Press. In the last few years Governments and Education 
Departments in British territories in the Far East, and in 
other Asian lands, have been unable to cope with the 
enormous and incessant demands for schools and more 
schools, teachers and more teachers. Of all the problems of 
restoration this was the greatest and, so far, the most in- 
soluble, though the number of new schools built, and the 
total of pupils now being accommodated, wouid have been 
unbelievable before the war. 


Two famous Americans, Dr. Arthur Compton, the 
Nobel Prize Physicist, and Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, a Minis- 
ter and Sociologist, recently returned from a long and 
special mission to Asia under the auspices of the Ford 
Foundation lecture fund. When he got back Dr. Clinchy 
declared that they could develop industry without sacrific- 
ing their traditional values, and added that the Asian peoples 
desire education above all. 


The undue proportion of .upper and middle class people 
who have taken refuge from the storm on the mainland 
in such places as Hongkong has made the pressure on schools 
peculiarly severe. It has been difficult enough to build 
schools for the sudden doubling of the population, and now 
the Colony has been told that 60,000 candidates to the 
primary schools are added annually. Naturally there are 
great numbers who cannot be accommodated in schools 
and are not even catered for by private establishments set 
up on profit lines. 


In China the pressure is dispersed over its vast area. 
But the pressure is there all the same. There are now half 
a million primary schools throughout the country with a 
total enrolment of more than 50 million—which may be 
ten times as great as at the turn of the century. The total 
is two and a half times as great as the highest figure, and 
a remarkable factor is that, according to the head of the 
Chinese Department of Elementary Education, 85 per cent 
of these come from proletarian families, by special dispensa- 
tion and favour of the “People’s Government.” Even the 
aboriginal tribes, driven by Chinese pressure through the 
ages into remote fastnesses in forests and mountains, are 
now being given schooling. 


& CONSFRUCTION 
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PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


So great is the lack of literate persons in China today 
under the vast bureaucratic system of Government now set 
up, and the national construction schemes, that a vast ma- 
jority of the school-children are drafted to farms, factories 
and mines as soon as they have completed their senior pri- 
mary or junior middle school courses. Nearly half of the 
1,830,000 students of this category in the Shanghai and 
East China administrative region have been sent out to 
“production work” in the past four years—most of them in 
the rural areas to the farms. Millions of these boys and 
girls are now working in factories and mines also, according 
to a statement by the head of the All-China Federation 
of Democratic Youth League, Ho Yao-peng. This summer 
over four million senior primary and 600,000 junior middle 
school will graduate—one-third more than in 1953. Most 
of them want to go to a senior middle school but will 
not be able, or allowed, to do so. 


At the same time the higher institutions are being 
inundated by illiterate or semi-literate sons and daughters 
of peasants and workers who have gained prominence as 
activists or model workers or peasants. A large proportion 
of the places is reserved for them, and it has added immense 
complications to a position that had already become serious- 
ly complicated by the speeding up of everything and the 
harnessing of the whole education mechanism to the “ad- 
vanced experiences” of the Soviet revolution. The students 
of middle class resent being sent back to the fields or into 


‘the factories, and neither they nor the faculties of the 


higher institutions relish the presence among them in such 
great numbers of tough but ignorant and almost illiterate 
proletarian students. Literacy has always hitherto been the 
key to advancement to the higher services, and literacy and 
manual labour were foreign one to the other. No resent- 
ment is greater than that of those brought up in literate 
surroundings who are being sent out perhaps to the lowly 
but honourable offices of the farming peasant. It is one of 
the things that kept many of the more ambitious students 
in the Chinese overseas communities from fulfilling their 
ambition to go to China and take part in the vast changes 
there. For those abroad, even more than those in China, 
look down on manual labour. 


Those who have completed middle school, however, are 
in a different position. They are in much the same posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the masses as the literates used to be a cen- 
tury ago. The educational system has suffered such de- 
terioration in the past four years that newcomers from 
British or Chinese middle schools in British territories are 
far ahead, academically at least, of their contemporaries in 
China. Their education has been thorough and relatively 
leisurely. It has not been interrupted by the vast inter- 
ferences which the Communist Party technique has intro- 
duced—the ideological lectures before breakfast and before 
bed; the extra labours of all sorts and descriptions which go 
to make the perfect ‘““Communist youth,” and make his life 
more miserable than that of the student of the Middle 
Ages. The Chinese overseas have had the best of everything 
in many cases, even if some of them did go in for a little 
ideological homework of their own! The new indigenous 
Chinese youth is far harder than his fellows, but in quality 
he is very poorly educated. And the Peking Government 
is feeling acutely the utter dependence on the Soviet ad- 
visers and experts of all kinds and in great numbers, the 
political unreliability of the small company of returned 
students from the U.S., Britain and other modern countries, 
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which sometimes counterbalances the great technical com- 
petence of many of them, and the absence of a really well 
educated middle group of recruits to take up the jobs of 
engineers and managers below the small group of older 
graduates from abroad. 


In spite of the efforts of the Communists to make it 
appear that progress began with them and with them alone, 
a great deal was done—though more ought to have been 
done—by their Nationalist predecessors and the foreign en- 
trepreneurs and experts, in creating the modern railways, 
ports, shipping, cities, roads, industries, customs, and other 
modern facilities inherited by the present regime. Indeed, 
the impulse of construction came: from abroad, either from 
the foreigner or from those who had sat at the feet of 
foreign experts and professors in the West. They made 
modern China, and it is to the same type that China must 
still look, rather than to the young proletarian products of 
the forcing-houses in China today, if the vast aims of the 
industrial revolution are to be attained. 


There is good reason, therefore, for the new tactics 
which the Peking Government has adopted in order to at- 
tract as large a number of overseas Chinese middle school 
graduates as possible. Peking and its agents have seen 
to it that the “Measures for the Enrolment of New Students 
to Institutes of Higher Learning in 1954” passed by the 
Chinese Ministries of Higher Education and of Education 
(they are two separate Ministries) have received wide pub- 
licity in Hongkong and presumably in other overseas com- 
munities. In the clauses reciting the qualifications for 
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entry examinations three out of the six are devoted to 
students in Hongkong and Macao and other overseas centres. 
The basic qualification is a cultural level equal to that of 
senior middle school graduate. It is added that “intellectual 
youths under 27 years of age, who have previously completed 
their study in a senior middle school, or who have achieved 
the cultural level of a senior middle school graduate by self- 
study, but are not unemployed or not in school, and who 
hold a senior middle school certificate’ may also enter. 


Pro-Communist papers in Hongkong declared the new 
regulations were greeted with satisfaction by students in 
Hongkong wishing to go to the mainland for higher educa- 
tion, and especially welcomed the division into two main 
categories of the subjects for this year’s entrance examina- 
tions. All had to sit for the same subjects previously, 
whether they came from overseas or lived in China. Now 
science and arts subjects are divided and those who want to 
major in physics or engineering will not have to bother 
about history and geography. It is emphasised that over 
90,000 new students are to be admitted this year to the 
higher institutions in China. Engineering colleges alone will 
admit 33,865, normal or teachers’ colleges a little under 
25,000 and medical schools 9,200. (In the 20 years from 
1927 to 1947 the total number of engineering graduates 
throughout China was less than the figure for entry to these 
courses this year). Higher institutions now total 182, with a 
total enrolment in 1953 of 220,000 students. This year 
260,000 students (79,000 from higher institutions and 
185,000 from secondary technical schools) will be turned to 
“production practice’—work and learn simultaneously. 


RICE PROBLEMS OF MALAYA 


By D. M. Fenney and A. Wolstenholme 


Weatherbeaten padi planters, working in the rice fields 
of Tanjong Karang, Selangor, in the Federation of Malaya, 
are seldom far away from the pounding crash of 25- 
pounder shells in the jungle a mile or two away. Through 
their field, and along the wide bunds, armed and alert Bri- 
tish and Gurkha soldiers maintain a constant patrol in search 
of communist terrorists. 


It is not typical but it is symbolic of the Federation’s 
rice problem. Rice versus Communism: without the un- 
named war against communist terrorists in the jungle rice 
production would be a major problem. As it is, with com- 
munism damped down in the last 12 months, the needs of 
the Federation’s 5,800,000 rice eaters are looming larger. 


It is impossible to estimate yet how much it would 
cost to increase the Federation’s rice production by even 
ten per cent, but it is certain that the figure is high. This 
year the Federation Government has an expenditure of 
$826,000,000 out of which over $230,000,000 will go on the 
emergency. It is as simple as that—after paying for the 
emergency and the normal services of Government there is 
little left for large-scale rice development schemes. 


Tanjong Karang, 50 miles from Kuala Lumpur, is an 
example of the long term answer to the problem and the 
difficulties the Federation Government has met, past and 
present. A strip of rich, fertile land, swampy but promis- 
ing, it runs for 20 miles up the coast of Selangor. Drain- 
age and irrigation work started in 1940. The Japanese 
occupation followed and all the original development work 
was wasted. Work was started again on the liberation 


‘the disposal of padi to the terrorists. The 


and today it is completed. Fifty thousand acres in ex- 


tent, all but a few thousand acres suitable for padi, most 
of it has now been colonised. Already it produces nearly 
all the padi grown in Selangor State. The land has proved, 
as anticipated, phenomenally rich. The average yield is 
rising to around 400 gantangs an acre with in particularly 
fertile places yields of 1,000 gantangs an acre, among the 
highest in the world. Parts are being planted with off- 
season crops. It is hoped that before long the area will 
be producing its full yield of about 35,000 tons of padi 
annually, technically there is nothing to stop it. 


Into this story of high endeavour and success have 
crept the communist terrorists who at every harvest con- 
centrate on the padi area. They extort and wheedle from 
the farmers part of their hard earned money from the 
sale of padi using armed force to back up their threats. 
This year troops have guarded the Tanjong Karang “rice 
bowl” and special precautions have been taken against 
communists 
have countered by going underground and dressing as har- 
vesters to go about their collecting tasks for the Malayan 
Communist Party. They are difficult to detect and even 
the farmers themselves may not know that one of their 
casual labourers is a terrorist, until he drops the pretence 
and produces a gun when the patrols are elsewhere. This 
year the communists have not been so successful in their 
tactics and only two murders were committed at the be- 
ginning of the season, as a warning to recalcitrant farmers 
who might be considering opposition, before troop reinforce- 
ments were rushed to Tanjong Karang to help the police. 
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In previous years there have been several, both during and 
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this will change in the future. The Federation has em- 


ot. at the start of the harvesting season. barked on industrialisation, and the trend in the future will 

ual These desperate short-sighted attempts by the com- be for rural dwellers to move into the towns. 

ted munists to smash development work will not affect the Long term Government policy on rice is now being 

red harvest but they have been a nuisance elsewhere. A formulated but there is no pinning of hope on inducing a 

lf - $3,000,000 scheme to improve the water supply to the ex- surge of colonisers to open up new areas to improve pro- 

rho panding padi area is hampered by repeated communist at- duction. Rather policy is concentrated on helping the pre- 
tempts to damage excavating dredges and the need in a_ sent, skilled planter, who knows his job and is satisfied 

ew ionely jungle stretch, through which a new canal must be with if not well endowed by a rural existence, to grow 

in driven, to provide a constant and sizeable police guard. more and better padi. 

ca It is against these threats that the Federation’s ap- Not that drainage and irrigation schemes, often the 

an parently puny efforts to become self sufficient in rice must’ essential preliminary to opening new padi land in the 

ha- be placed. Without murder, terrorism and senseless de- Federation of Malaya, are to be dropped. A large scheme 

ly, struction, there is no doubt that Malaya today would be _ such as Tanjong Karang is highly expensive but out of loan 

ow well down the road to self sufficiency. It is not so because funds 246 schemes, large and small, will have been completed 

to vast sums, often far larger than this year’s appropriation, by the end of next year. These schemes affect 450,000 

ACE have been spent on beating terrorism and protecting in- acres. In many cases the drainage and irrigation work has 

e nocent persons from armed threats. been applied to existing but sickly padi areas and over 

jer and over a million in the colony of Singapore, geographical- h ae oldest 

om ly dependent on the Federation for local rice. Urgency is that ge edah, — air — est of the rice 

tes added by the fact that the population is rising by about producing areas. in the Fe song production has been 

2se 100,000 every year and there is no immediate prospect of increased by 40,000 tons annually by pumping water where 

la this changing within the next two decades. The present and when it is needed. 

ar population consumes about 800,000 tons of rice a year. In the centre of Malaya, in Perak State, preliminary 

nd Local production in the last two or three years has varied work has started on converting 180,000 acres of jungle to 

to between 410,000 tons and 440,000 tons according to weather padi area. Money for the completion of this costly pro- 
changes. The huge gap between demand and supply, in a_ ject and colonisers are likely to be the main difficulties in 
country which is still four-fifths undeveloped, was an expen-_ the future. 
sive neglect ne. to last year when rice prices on the world All these development schemes were planned some years 
market were high. ago. The importance with which the Federation Govern-— 

To the map reader the dependence of Malaya, so little ment views the problem in the light of events in Indochina 

developed in many places, is hardly believable, but it is and elsewhere has been evidenced by the detailed considera- 
largely a result of the fact that the country is able to tion which is being given to the report of the Rice Produc- 
congratulate itself on having one of the highest living tion Committee. The Committee produced the first authori- 
standards in South-East Asia. Rubber and tin have brought’ tative, complete and detailed study of the position in 22 
considerable wealth to the Malayan worker and the good years and it was submitted to Government in March last 
wages paid with the statutory working day and fixed con- year. Its recommendations cover methods of increasing 

x- ditions have made the hard working lot of the average padi production over the next three years and indications of lines 

ast planter less attractive. There is no reason to believe that for future development and investigation. 
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CONSUMER GOODS SLUMP IN CEYLON 


It was about the middle of last year that the Ceylon 
Government decided to take its courage in both hands and 
subject the country to a little austerity because the foreign 
assets, after their meteoric climb of the Korean War period, 
had run down even faster and were nearing danger level 
when the currency itself was threatened. The effect on the 
consumer goods trade was not immediate but nevertheless 
not long in showing up in the indices. Total incomes fell 
by about seven per cent during last year, and this year so 
far have fallen by about another three per cent. Now it 
is true that the prices of imports have also fallen—by about 
8 per cent—but the volume has come down even further. 
Stocks have piled up pretty well all over the country in the 
last s*x months, the black spot being textiles, which are 
always vulnerable in warm’ climates and often vulnerable 
even in cold ones. Metal goods are also plentiful but with 
the recent rise in metal prices on world markets, the posi- 
tion may soon be reversed in that there is still a fair offtake 
but very little forward buying by wholesalers. Estates sup- 
plies are moving well, owing chiefly to excellent prices for 
tea, but also owing to a great deal of replanting activity 
in rubber and coconuts. 


Merchants’ credit is extremely short. The Indian 


wholesalers in Colombo have cut off all credit to their re- 


tailers but for a reason unconnected with the trade slump, 
which will be explained later. Local moneylenders’ rates 
are rising to fantastic heights as small retailers find that 
they cannot finance their stock-carrying. Bank advances 
have held up well but these advances are chiefly on account 
of plantation crop shipments outwards. A better indication 
of the state of wholesaling in other goods is the fact that 
bad cheques are on the increase, some small businesses 
financing themselves almost entirely by the method of post- 
dating drafts and rushing to cover with cash at the last 
moment, sometimes just too late. Retailers are a naturally 
hopeful kind of people, and from time to time the remark 
will be heard that “Things will be better when—’’. Things, 
for instance, were going to be better when the Queen’s 
visit was on, and later, when the Sinhalese and Tamil New 
Year came round. In the event, they were not. The women 
did not buy new clothes, and the men made the best lounge 
suit or national dress of yesteryear do for the occasion. 


Not all lines are slack, of course. Shirts _ still move 
well; Japanese and Hongkong brands are in good demand, 
aided by the rough-handed dhobies and the natural rotting 
effect of the low-lying wet zone where most of the popula- 
tion lives. Trousers also sell well—ready-mades_ are be- 
coming more popular, and in fact the local small tailor is 
complaining that his is a dying craft. A well-publicised 
brand of light-weight, cream or white trouser, with simple 
cut and fairly wide bottoms, would sell in quantity at keen 
prices. Ceylon’s eight million population includes about 
one and a half million trouser-wearing youths and men. The 
rest of the grown males wear the “cloth” and “‘banyan’”’ vest, 
in both of which lines the Indian and local manufactures 
have a good head start. Women’s dress lengths and furnish- 
ing fabrics are very dull indeed, and there have been some 
forced sales. The Co-operative Wholesale Establishment 
(which is not a Co-op Society on the English model, but a 
semi-autonomous sales organisation set up on State funds) 
recently calculated that it had to write off over two million 


rupees’ worth (about HK$2% million) of textiles bought in 
the war scare of 1951—rotted, soiled and stolen. 


The trade situation has brought to a head the long- 
standing question of Indian residents in Ceylon, most of 
whom are in the wholesaling and country-district retailing 
trade. The Ceylon Government has recently announced 
measures which, if carried through, would mean the re- 
patriation of a considerable number of these Indians who 
are at present in Ceylon on passports and temporary re- 
sidence permits. It is the threat of repatriation which 
has caused the wholesalers to cut back credit to their re- 
tail outlets, Indian and Ceylonese alike. The wholesalers 
have also severely reduced their importing just lately, and 
some lines of goods from India are at a standstill. The 
Government’s measures are yet so certain that there is a 
fight of capital, but just in case some forced auctions 
should have to take place, at which Ceylonese bidders will 
get stocks at give-away prices, the traders are clearing their 
shelves almost down to shut-down point. An organisation 
which protects their interests is visiting Madras to speak 
to the Indian Finance Minister, to ask him to waive duties 
on any capital or goods which the Indians may have to take 
back to India in a hurry. The Ceylon Government is also 


being asked to grant easy passage to such capital and 
stocks. 


It is testing time in Ceylon for the trader in con- 
sumer goods, with a vengeance, and only those who have 
sufficient credit backing or personal resources will be in 
business in the next few months unless they are dealing 
in very solid lines such as matches, soap, salt and kerosene 
oil—the staples of the country districts. Bnt, as has al- 
ready been noted, there are still some special kinds of goods 
which Ceylon consumers can take up, even at their reduced 
level of incomes (a level, by the way, which still compares 
very favourably with nearly all other countries of South and 
South-East Asia). Sound agents can still get cheap credit 
from the banks, and the cost of stock-carrying is not ab- 
normally high. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 
IN JAPAN 


The production index for the mining and manufacturing 
industries (1934-36=—100) in March was 173.3, a post-war 
record next to December last year, showing an advance of 
17.6% compared with the same month of a year ago. How- 
ever, the iron and steel industry now faces the necessity of 
reducing production at a time when the first rationaliza- 
tion program has been almost completed; there are other 
industries which find it necessary to reduce production to 
meet the deflationary economy when the enlargement of 
production facilities has been completed; and others face 
the necessity of cost reduction through an increase of pro- 
duction but have to reduce production. 

Industrial production may not show any decline for the 
the time being. The import trade, too, may not decline 
much in view of the foreign exchange budget for the first 
half of the current fiscal year. Some expansion in the ex- 
port trade may be expected, but special procurements have 
tended to decline, and the income of workers cannot be ex- 
pected to increase in view of the present situation of wages 
and employment. In short, a decline in production, trans- 
actions and consumption will be inevitable; therefore, the 
tendency toward excessive supplies which has already be- 
come apparent will further be intensified, and a decline in 
prices will be accelerated in the latter half of the current 
fiscal year. 

Production in the manufacturing industry maintained 
a high level, but the ratio of increase has clearly slowed 
down, the increase during the period from January to 
March this year being 7.3% as against 19% in the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. Stocks held by dealers 
have shown a marked increase, approaching the limit of 
storage capacity. Consequently, producer stocks have also 
continued to increase, the index based on the average for 
1950 showing an advance of 10.4% from 121.7 to 134.4 
during the period from last October to February this year. 


There are signs of a decline in purchasing power from 
the view-point of wages and employment. The nominal 
wage index for the manufacturing industry on the average 
for January and February this year advanced by 10.9% 
compared with the same period of the previous year, and 
the consumer price index showed almost the same advance 
as nominal wages, the level of real wages being almost un- 
changed compared with a year ago. Delays in payment of 
wages and even wage reductions have occurred due to the 
business depression, and there is a general tendency of re- 
stricting wage increases and reducing temporary allowances. 
The employment index of regular workers for the manu- 
facturing industry has shown a gradual decline from a 
peak attained in September last year, though the average 
figure for January and February this year was higher by 
3.5% than in the same period of a year ago. Personnel 
readjustment of temporary workers who are not included 
in the compilation of the above index has tended to be- 
come numerous. The number of totally unemployed was 
430,000 persons in February, a decline of 80,000 persons 
compared with the same month of a year ago but 120,000 
persons more than in December last year. The number of 
claimants for unemployment insurance money in February 
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registered 426,000 persons, a post-war high record, showing 
an increase of 91,000 persons compared with August last 
year. The index of consumption in urban areas (1934-36=— 
100) was 94.7 on the average for the first three months 
of this year, an advance of 14.3% compared with the same 
period of the previous year (82.8). The advance in the 
January-March period of last year was 19.7% in comparison 
with the same period 1952. 


The balance of the treasury account during the fiscal 
year 1953 ending March 31, 1954 registered excess with- 
drawals of Y95.1 billion, involving changes in government 
deposits with city financial institutions. However, when 
excess withdrawals amounting to Y125.8 billion in the For- 
eign Exchange Fund Special Account principally caused by 
excess imports and those of government deposits amount- 
ing to Y48.5 billion and several other items are excluded, 
receipts and payments of government funds in the General 
Account and special accounts registered excess payments of 
Y74.2 billion. This indicates that the budget for the fiscal 
year 1953 was of an inflationary character to a considerable 
extent. In order to meet heavy excess withdrawals of gov- 
ernment funds due to excess of imports, advances by the 
Bank of Japan showed an expansion of Y126.1 billion dur- 
ing the same fiscal year, the note issue of the Bank in- 
creasing by only Y18.6 billion. As a result of financial 
retrenchment measures adopted since last October through 
a gradual suspension of preferential treatment of import 
finance, deposits and loans of city banks have been greatly 
reduced. Deposits with all banks throughout the country 
showed an increase of only Y7.5 billion during the period 
from the end of last December to the end of March this 
year as against an increase of Y109.5 billion during the 
corresponding period of a year ago. The increase in loans 
during the same period was only Y24.7 billion as against 
Y133.4 billion a year ago. 


Following increased bankers’ scrutiny of loans, enter- 
prises tend to select their customers and force the collection 
of credit in order to tide over financial difficulties. Finan- 
cial accommodation by banks has been gradually directed 
to enterprises which have special relations with banks, re- 
sulting in the development of vertical adjustment of busi- 
ness transactions and centralization of transactions on large 
enterprises or large trading companies. There has been a 
tendency of readjustment through the amalgamation of 
enterprises. 


The balance of receipts and payments of government 
funds in April, the first month of the fiscal year 1954, re- 
gistered excess payments of Y56.9 billion which were larger 
than expectation partly due to payments carried over from 
the fiscal year 1953, easing the money market temporarily. 
The more serious effect of financial retrenchment is anti- 
cipated to appear in the latter half of the current fiscal 
year. According to the revised program of the supply of 
industrial funds for the fiscal -year 1954, equipment funds 
will decline by Y141.0 billion or 22% and working funds 
by $241.2 billion or 34% respectively compared with the pre- 
vious fiscal: year. The reduction in the supply of working 
funds which had been so abundant in the past as to make 
easy an increase in production and took care of the ac- 
cumulation of stocks and irresponsible management will 
affect enterprises seriously. 
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Affected by the financial retrenchment policies adopted 
from October last year, the financial conditions of enter- 
prises have become difficult. These difficulties have spread 
from trading companies to medium and_— small in- 
dustries, and gradually to large-scale enterprises. Busi- 
ness readjustments numbered 470 on the average in the 
first two months of this year as against 231 in the same 
period of the previous year. In the 528 readjust- 
ments of February this year, the principal causes were finan- 
cial difficulties, followed by a decline in demand and exces- 
sive number of workers. Business failures of textile 
traders numbered 214 during the period from January to 
March this year, total debts amounting to Y10.3 billion. The 
average number of dishonoured bills per day at the Tokyo 
Clearing House in April was 1,545, or post-war record. These 
bad bills still show an increasing trend. 


Wholesale prices declined by 4% during the period from 
the middle of February to the end of April, as effects of 
financial retrenchment. When monetary stringency reap- 
pears as a result of financial retrenchment, a tendency to- 
ward over-production which has already appeared will re- 
sult in further price declines in the latter half-year. 


Owing to the greater urge to export due to unfavour- 
able prospects of the demand as well as to the gradual 
moderation of import restrictions in British Commonwealth 
countries, the export trade has shown a relatively favour- 
able development since the beginning of this year. Exports 
during the first four months of this year averaged $117.4 
million, 24.7% larger than the average of $94.1 million for 
the corresponding period of the previous year. This figure 
is also greater by 4% than the monthly average, $112.8 
million, for 1951 when exports registered a post-war record 
due to the Korean war. The monthly increase in exports 
during the January-April period this year compared with the 
previous year was $23.3 million or Y8,388 million; therefore, 
the total increase during four months reached Y33,552 
million, which was to a considerable extent responsible for 
the advance in domestic production and transactions. 


Imports also showed expansion this year, the average 
for the January-April period amounting to $244.6 million, 
22.2% more than the total of $200.1 million for the same 
period of the previous year. Excess imports during the 
January-April period increased to $508.8 million as against 
$424.1 million in the previous year. As the opening of im- 
pert L/C was $241 million in January, $144 million in 
February and $184 million in March, actual imports are 
anticipated to show some decline. 


According to government’ estimates, the international 
balance of payments including invisible trade accounts in 
the first half of the current fiscal year (April to September) 
will show a deficit of $91 million, and that in the latter 
half-year will maintain equilibrium through a further ex- 
pansion of exports and a reduction of imports, the balance 
for the whole fiscal year being excess payments of about 
$90 million. Foreign currency holdings at the end of March 
this year amounted to $802 million, a decline of $260 mil- 
lion compared with the same period of a year ago. The 
present holdings involve tied-up credits of about $160 mil- 
lion in open-account balances and sterling of $86 million 
(£22.3 million) purchased from the International Monetary 
Fund and to be refunded later. In view of the above, main- 
tenance of financial retrenchment as well as the restriction 
of imports of non-urgent and not-necessary goods and the 
positive promotion of exports for the improvement of the 
international balance of payments are the most urgent needs 
of the Japanese economy. | 
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TRENDS IN MANILA 


April developments featured mixed trends. While the 
over-all price indices registered nominal declines, the all- 
items cost of living index (1941—100) for the wage earner 
in Manila recorded a slight up-turn, thus effecting a de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the peso. Philippine in- 
ternational reserves which during the first three months of 
the year. recorded steady increases finally levelled off to 
$308.6 million in April, off $6.42 million from March. De- 
creases were noticed in both the international reserves of 
the Central Bank and foreign exchange holdings of other 
banks. Foreign exchange receipts and disbursements during 
the month, however, showed a favorable balance (surplus) 
of $5.88 million. Staple products were steady to firm, ex- 
cept hemp which featured further weakening due to lack of 
incentives in the overseas markets. Copra in the local mar- 
ket showed signs of recovery from the bearish trend which 
characterized the market during the first quarter of the 
year. Both the American and London markets opened firm, 
influenced largely by improved demand at premium prices, 
although weak undertones were noticeable at end of the 
month. In sympathy with copra price trends, coconut oil 
recovered partially from the declines noted during the past 
months. Sugar for export maintained the high marks in 
April despite the weak undertone which prevailed during the 
latter part of the month. Influenced by limited arrivals, 
rice prices, for all varieties, recorded weekly price advances 
of from P0.50 to P1.00. Palay production for the crop year 
1953-1954 has been placed at 73,317,000 cavans. Trading 
in securities during the month reached a peak in volume but 
not in value. Gold in the free market, however, improved 
slightly. The current shortage in the supply of cement has 
slowed-down the tempo of building construction activities. 
Unless remedial measures are adopted, the situation may turn 
critical. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN CHINA 


The People’s Government are accompanying their cam- 
paign to collectivize the middle peasant by a corresponding 
campaign of propaganda about the development of the 
co-operative movement. Co-operation, it is asserted, has 
taken root among China’s 400 million peasants and, as the 
prayer-wheel goes, “this important step forward from 
traditional individual farming carries with it immense 
power to lift up the whole of China’s standard of living.” 
This is followed in the next paragraph with the statement 
that there are now “over 14,000 agricultural co-operatives.” 
That may be a fourfold increase over 1952, and an in- 
crease of 50 times over 1951, but it is as yet a mere 
excrescence on the vast peasant map of China. Moreover, 
this “advanced’’ movement is confined chiefly to the North- 
East, where Soviet influence is greatest and conditions most 
favourable. It diminishes as the eye moves southward until 
it scarcely occurs at all in the old revolutionary and 
now “‘backward’’ South. Of the 14,000, all but 3,000 are 
in the North-East and North. It is in these areas, too, 
that the mutual aid teams have had their greatest expan- 
sion, with between 50% and 80% of the peasants thus 
organised. 


The authorities plan to double the numbers of co- 
operatives in the North and North-east, so that by the 
end of the five year plan of national construction, co- 
operative farms are expected to be the dominant system in 
these areas. There are only 46 co-operatives in Szechuan, 
China’s biggest rice-growing province, and orders have been 
sent out to increase this number to 400 by next spring 
and to 2,700 by the end of 1954. In provinces where 
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co-operatives are few, at least one will be established 
experimentally in each county. It is declared that by 
pooling. land and by better organisation, the co-operatives 
have already demonstrated their superiority over individual 
or mutual aid farming. This will doubtless be agreed even 
by hard-shelled disciples of private enterprise, but they do 
share in the fruits of their labours. It is this that will 
be the big issue later on. 

Figures are quoted to support the suggestion that 
agricultural co-operatives harvested higher yields than 
either’ mutual-aid teams or individual peasants. This 
amounted to 10% more than mutual aid teams in Hunan 
and 20% more than individual peasants, while in East 
China an on-the-spot survey showed that the majority of 
the co-operatives harvested 10% to 50% more than others. 
The wide range in these figures is not explained. It is 
acknowledged that the agricultural producer co-operatives 
are the stepping-stones to collective farming. The mutual 
aid teams merely pool their labour and till their own land. 
In the co-operatives the land and crops go into the pool 
as well as farming tools and draft animals. When the 
tractor plants are built “members of the co-operatives will 
become collective farmers living in abundance.” 


Mutual aid teams are described as the sampans (small 
boats) carrying the farmers to the steamers (the  co- 
operatives), “and these will sail to the land of prosperity, 
Socialism.”” The Communist news agency attributes this 
pleasant simile not to the wit of a professional Marxist 
but to the peasants themselves. In Shansi Province, where 
there are about 2,300 co-operative farms, the plans are to 
double the number in 1954. In preparation for this, short 
training courses have been started, at which provision is 
being made for 20,000 peasants—mostly leaders of co- 
operatives, heads of field brigades, book-keepers, and rural 
government workers. In this province, which came fairly 
early under Communist control, 51% of the peasant fami- 
lies belong to mutual aid teams and 1.6% to the _ co- 
operatives. The co-operative farms are said to have har- 
vested 21% more than the average mutual aid teams and 
38% more than individual peasants. 


ROLE OF MEDIATION COMMITTEES 
| IN CHINA 


The Peking Government Administration Council has 
adopted the Provisional Rules governing the organization 
of People’s Mediation Committees. It is another of the 
multiplicity of organisations, manned by an unnumbered 
host, which go to make up the bureaucracy-ridden Com- 
munist State. This, too, while established primarily for 
the settlement of disputes, is designed expressly to “inten- 
sify patriotic and law-abiding education” among the people 
and to increase the “internal unity of the people” so as 
to facilitate the production efforts and national construc- 
tion. The mediation committees are mass mediation organi- 
zations which will operate under the direction of the basic- 
level governments and courts. Members are to be spon- 
sored by the city government and the people’s bodies in the 
villages. Their political background must be “pure and 
upright” and they must have close links with the masses. 
Mediation does not prevent access to the courts if so pre- 
ferred. 

The keynote of the new provision is struck in the 
opening sentences of an editorial in the Peking People’s 
Daily, which begins: “Unity is strength. Unity is the 
strength to impel forward the masses of the people in 
production and construction.”” The immediate reason is 
the rapid increase in disputes and in the cases coming 
before the local authorities and courts. This is, of course, 
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attributed not to the passions and vexatious quarrels to 
which the acts of the new order have given rise, but to 
the misdemeanours of the former Kuomintang _ regime, 
which discouraged resort to litigation “by blackmail and 
oppression.” But they seek the new courts as they avoided 
the old, because the new bodies “belong to the people.’’ 
There have been great delays as a result. Most of the 
disputes concern questions of land, houses, forests, water, 
marriages and debt. If they are not settled quickly, the 
solidarity of the masses will be affected, their toil on the 
land will be hindered, and even “armed duels and homi- 
cides’ may follow. Hence Peking’s insistence that these 
disputes be settled promptly and not ignored as trifles. 
The local authorities already have their hands full and the 
mediation committees are expected to come to the rescue. 
They will be formed in their own localities and by their 
knowledge of local conditions and personalities they can 
“easily absorb the views of the masses,’ and settle the 
disputes quickly. Peking has made the selection of the 
members more or less foolproof against decisions hostile 
to the regime itself. 


How deeply the land reforms and other revolutionary 
enactments have affected the countryside may be seen in 
the statement that the pioneer mediation committees in 
Szechuan settled more than 40,000 civilian disputes in 117 
counties, between January and September last year. Had 
they been brought to the local authorities or the local 
courts they would have been snowed under, and incalculable 
losses incurred by the parties travelling between their 
villages and the county seats. It is intended that the 
mediation committees should also, in their decisions, make 
the new policies and laws clearer to the people. There 
is always a model case to be cited, and in this instance 
the masses of Pingshun hsien in Shansi province’ are 
utilised. They are quoted as saying that in their hsien 
“disputes decrease year by year but grain increases year 
by year,” because of the good work of the mediators. 
Some of these committees have been working among 
mutual aid and producer co-operatives to determine their 
disputes by mediation. Moreover, by the removal of all 
these troublesome matters to another body, the local au- 
thorities and courts can concentrate on the job of keeping 
the noses of the people well down on the grindstone. It 
was indeed very larg@ly for this purpose that the second 
National Judicial Conference in April, 1953, decided to 
improve and extend the mediation committees throughout 
the country, in a guided and planned manner. 


During the “five-too-many phenomena” agitation last 
year some localities did away with these committees as 
superfluous organizations. But it is pointed out that these 
are mass organizations for the people to settle civilian 
disputes by means of criticism and self-criticism under 
the direction of the local authorities and courts and are 
not judicial organs, though some mediation personnel acted 
on that assumption. They tried to compel obedience to the 
committee’s rulings by “such rough methods as struggle 
meetings and passing by a show of hands,” or trying to 
impose the decisions as judicial judgments. These mis- 
takes, says Peking, must be firmly corrected. Moreover, 
some of the mediation committees were “impure and 
usurped, manipulated and utilised not by the Communists 
but by undesirable elements.” 


Now the local people’s courts are called upon to help 
re-create or organise these mediation committees on a 
better basis. The local authorities as well as the local 
courts are told they must strengthen their leadership over 
these bodies ideologically, politically, and organizationally. 
and constantly supervise and verify their work. The cir- 
cuit court is regarded as the essential instrument whereby 
the courts can direct the mediation committees. 
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INDIAN JUTE INDUSTRY 


The Jute Manufacturing Industry in India, employing 
more than 250,000 workers, is one of the biggest in- 
dustries of the country whose products find their way to 
almost all parts of the world. This industry is contributing 
to a very large measure towards India’s exchange earn- 
ings. The continued expansion of the jute industry is of 
vital importance to the economy of India and all efforts 
are being directed not only to retain the existing markets, 
but also to expand foreign trade in this commodity. Of 
late, certain schemes such as the introduction of bulk 
handling in Australia, Canada, Argentine, have constituted 
a threat to this industry. Another factor of uneasiness 
is the introduction of cotton and paper bags in_ the 
Americas. These developments were caused by the shortage 
of jute goods during the last war and the development of 
jute industry in certain countries. India has with a view 
to improving the competitive position of jute reduced the 
level of export duties. Indian jute goods are now being 
produced in increasing quantities and the industry is 
capable of meeting all demands. The quality of the goods 
produced is not inferior to that of similar goods produced 
in other countries and the prices compare favourably to 
those obtaining in foreign countries. There may be some 
anxiety on the part of countries aiming at self-sufficiency 
in respect of packaging materials for their agricultural 
products but there is no scarcity of jute goods in India 
and they are available in plenty and at economic prices. 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF CHINA 


A new nation-wide campaign is now underway in China 
—the discussion and promotion of the Draft Constitution 
which informs the world where China is heading and how 
she is going to get there. It also tells people in China 
what the Government expects from them and what they can 
expect in return. Soong Ching-ling, the widow of Sun Yat- 
sen, and a Vice-Chairman of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment, claimed that the new constitution, which will of course 
be passed and adopted at the coming First National People’s 
Congress in Peking, is not the same as “capitalist’”’ constitu- 
tions which talk about democracy while they “fool the 
people.” The new Constitution of China states on foreign 
policy, it opposes imperialists and maintains friendship with 
the Soviet Union and people’s democracies which will become 
law. “China in the past few years resisted US aggression” 
states the Constitution in the preamble; further “the right 
of asylum will be granted to foreign citizens who fight for 
peace, justice and conduct scientific researches.””’ On domes- 
tic affairs, it announces, “the People’s Republic of China is 
a people’s democratic dictatorship led by the working class. 
and based on the alliance of workers and peasants. The 
Government is led by the Communist Party of China and 
made up of all democratic classes, parties and groups and 
people’s organisations. All nationalities in China are united, 
free and equal in a big family of nations.” But it demands, 
“opposition to imperialism and the common enemies of the 
people within the different nationalities.” The Chairman, 
according to the Draft, is the supreme commander of Army, 
Navy and Airforce and virtually a dictator under whose 
rule China increase economic construction in transit to 
Socialism. According to Mao Tse-tung’s teachings, the Com- 
munist Party is open for all who deny their original ties 
with other parties. During the past two years members of 
the so-called “democratic parties” in China have been study- 
ing Communism and Maoism for their eventual mass con- 
version into Communists. If Communists have their way, 
which they will, there will only be their party left. On 
People’s rights and freedom, the Draft grants “freedom of 
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the Press, assembly, speech and demonstration, freedom of 
religious beliefs, freedom of person, privacy of the home and 
correspondence.” But to safeguard the people’s democratic 
dictatorship and to protect the security and rights of its citi- 
zens, the Communist Party must “suppress all kinds of 
treasonable and counter-revolutionary activities and punish 
all traitors and counter-revolutionary elements. Freedom is 
limited and not absolute according to Mao Tse-tung. Free- 
dom is only granted to those who are not counter-revolu- 
tionary. AnYone who tries to put his personal interest be- 
fore that of the State is a counter-revolutionary. The 
security police can break into a citizen’s house without a 
warrant if the citizen is under suspicion. When farmers 
stage a demonstration against the authority they will be 
shot as their actions are counter-revolutionary. 


The Draft further states that “the State protects the 
right of the peasants to own land and other property accord- 
ing to law.”’ But, “the State policy towards the rich pea- 
sant economy is one of restriction and gradual elimination.” 
The State protects the ownership of means of production 
and other property by capitalists according to law” while the 
policy of the State towards capitalist industry and commerce 
is Use, Restrict and Transform.’ The State “uses the posi- 
tive qualities of capitalist industry and commerce which are 
beneficial to the national welfare and people’s livelihood, 
but restricts the negative qualities.”’” China has firmly set 
her course towards Socialism and Communism. Russia and 
other Communist countries are her allies and the Democratic 
World her foe. She will face the Democratic World as she 
is facing capitalist industry and commerce in China. In- 
stead of Use, Restrict and Transform, the Communists will 
try to Use, Restrict and Eliminate Democratic nations 
gradually but resolutely. Communist dictatorship will not 
give people in China personal freedom. The Communist 
dictatorship will remain unchanged and oppressive. 


WHITE RUSSIANS WITH SOVIET 
CITIZENSHIP 


Peking recently announced that the Soviet Government 
has decided to recall to Russia all her citizens who have 
been living in China so that they may take part in the 
work of Communist construction. This decision will close 
the chapter of life of White Russians with Soviet citizenship 
in China. The “Liberation” of China in 1949 trapped 
thcusands of White Russians in Mukden, Harbin, Tientsin, 
Shanghai and other big cities in China. They were ieft 
alone at first. When the Soviet technicians and advisers 
began to swarm into China in numbers altogether without 
precedent, larger than even during the great exodus from 
Siberia after the failure of Allied intervention, the new- 
comers were strictly forbidden to have any intercourse what- 
ever with the resident Russians. The technicians either had 
clubs specially created for them, or the authorities simply 
took over for them Russian or Jewish clubs previously esta- 
blished. Later on, the Soviet Consulate in Tientsin an- 
nounced that White Russians in China might apply for Soviet 
citizenship if they would renounce their original status. At 
that time, most of the Russians in China were living on 
relief funds from International Relief Organisation (IRO) 
and life was very hard. Most of the younger generation 
were tempted by the advantage of having a Soviet passport 
in China. Applications were numerous and the Russian au- 
thorities made a big fuss of it by requiring the applicants 
to attend lectures and discussion classes on Communism to 
“prepare themselves for the duty of a Soviet citizen.”’ They 
were not only given Soviet passports but some were even 
allowed to return to Russia to join their families with 
their belongings including items such as rugs'and refrigera- 
tors. 
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One young Russian in Tientsin, who took the _ trip 
as a sort of experimental survey, told his friend Andy that 
he would inform him of conditions in Russia by sending 
his pictures back in the following manner (1) if conditions 
are good enough to justify Andy’s return to Russia, a por- 
trait will be taken standing up and (2) if it is better for 
Andy to stay on in China, he will sit in a chair. After 
three months, Andy got his friend’s picture. He was neither 
sitting nor standing but reclining. The young Russian found 
out that his passport was different from those carried by 
other citizens. One thing for regret was that on becoming a 
Soviet citizen he was no longer entitled to receive help from 
IRO. Those who were wise enough to remain White have 
been continuously repatriated by IRO to Australia and 
other countries during the past three years and will con- 
tinue to come out through IRO and be scattered over the 
face of the earth. But for people like Andy, there was and 
will be only one destination and that is Russia which Andy 
and his friends tried to avoid by working hard in China. 
Most of them taught Russian in private homes and schools. 
But as soon as they were out of job, the authorities would 
send them back to Russia. The present call looks like 
Russia’s final effort to round up these Soviet citizens for 
some new project in Russia. The local Chinese authorities 
are already hastening them on their way. The decision is 
most probably related to the plans to develop Kazakhstan 
and other relatively empty lands of the nomads. The 
balance between agriculture and industry has been forced 
down much too far in favour of industry. People who have 
long been landless are more likely to be amenable than 
peasants who still cling to their own bit of land and have 
beaten the “agrotown”’ policy. 


-EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


Geneva Conference: The 19-nation Korean Conference 
finally broke up and in Seoul Syngman Rhee _ shouted 
“Northward! United Korea by force!’’ On  Indochinese 
issue, Chou En-lai put in a last-minute suggestion which 
saved the talks from immediate collapse. Communists final- 
ly agreed to consider the problem of the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Laos and Cambodia. The future, how- 
ever, is still full of troubles: supervision of armistice, re- 
grouping of forces and the probable partitioning of Vietnam. 
India’s special envoy Mr. Menon who failed to bridge the 
gulf between two camps stated that (1) US’s non-recogni- 
tion of China created difficulties in Asia, (2) British cau- 
tion saved the Indochina conflict from US intervention, (3) 
France was not serious in her negotiations, (4) China and 
Russia should not have refused to accept an_ all-Asian 
group to supervise the armistice nor should they be so 
stubborn about the Laos and Cambodia issue. Had this 
opinion of Mr. Menon influenced Communists’ concession 
of Laos-Cambodia issue or did they hold out until the last 
minute as sort of bargaining counters to be given away 
in exchange for more satisfactory terms in settling the 
bigger Vietnam issue? Communists might have dragged 
the conference on just to delay the organization of the 
Southeast Asian Defence Pact! Whatever the reasons, this 
conference in Geneva is no longer playing a leading role 
in the search for Peace but turned out to be bargaining 
at which the real bosses behind the~-conflict try to win 
the war by bluffs while their lieutenants in Indochina were 
instructed to win battles by force. 


Indochina: Vietminh massed seven divisions around 
the Red River Delta and one more in the interior. There 
were also 100,000 guerillas in the area. A new French 
Union mobile group was transferred to Northern Vietnam. 
A big battle is forming. Meanwhile, Vietnam decided to 
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transform part of its army immediately into fighting divi- 
sions, each with 10,000 men, with the help of American 
officers and equipment. The first stage of the transforma- 
tion programme would take about four or five months 
by which time Vietnam should have several divisions ready 
for combat. Directly or indirectly connected with the war 
situation in Vietnam, Premier Prince Buu Loc resigned 
last week and Ngo Dinh Diem was nominated. Com- 
munists classified Diem as pro-American. Vietnamese con- 
sidered him as the only person capable of dominating the 
nationalist factions in Vietnam. He would probably an- 
nounce his desire for independence with regard to all foreign 
powers. 


Korea and Anti-Communist Talks: Twenty-eight dele- 
gates from seven nations last week attended the Korea- 
sponsored anti-Communist conference in Chinhae with 
leaders from the Philippines, Taiwan, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Hongkong, Okinawa and Korea. Syngman Rhee in his 
opening speech said that the aim of the Chinhae talks was 
the “establishment of the anti-Communist movement” and 
that it should exclude any nation or people whose attitude 
was “not definitely and positively against Communism.” 
He explained that Korea did not invite neighbours to come 
and endorse some plan that had been formed unilaterally 
which was the reason why there was no fixed and definite 
agenda for the conference. The three-day conference 
managed to set up an “Asian Peoples’ anti-Communist 
League. The League would strive to enlarge its scope to- 
wards the formation of an “alliance of Free Asian nations 
to combat Communism.” Meanwhile Korea stepped up her 
war preparations. US considered to increase the number 
of Korean divisions from 20 to 35. American military 
experts estimated that a South Korean division would cost 
25 times less than an American division. In coordination 
with the plan, Korean Ministry of Education announced 
that all male students at high schools and _ universities 
would receive compulsory basic military training within 
the next 12 months. There are an estimated 130,000 male 
students at the Republic’s 295 high schools and 52 univer- 
sities. 

To enable Korea to support itself within five years, 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency recently 
recommended a $1% billion international aid for Korea. 
Since 1950, Korea’s economy was assisted by the US Econo- 
mic Cooperation Administration by about $110 million a 
year. Production would have to be increased drastically 
to fill this gap and provide for an anticipated population 
increase from 20 to 24 million. To reach the goal, a $1.9 
billion investment programme would be necessary: $1.25 
from foreign aid and balance from Korean sources. Mean- 
while, President Rhee ordered the printing of 3 billion 
Hwan (about £6 million) more notes to balance the budget. 
Korea placed the blame for the increase in circulation on 
the slowness of the American Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration’s programme and lack of independent financial aid 
for the Korea armed forces. However, news of the in- 
creased circulation brought quick reaction in the Seoul 
blackmarket. A $10 military payment certificate rose 
from 3,500 Hwan to 4,100 Hwan. The official rate was 
1,800 Hwan to one dollar. 


Foreigners in China: After 4 years of British recogni- 
tion, China last week agreed to send a diplomatic mission 
to Britain. A Charge d’Affaires would be stationed in Lon- 
don. With the improved diplomatic relations and the pend- 
ing exchange of trade missions as well as two MP’s sche- 
duled visit to Peking, China’s handling of the crew of the 
Naval yacht Elinor missing for a fortnight from Hongkong 
had been very polite. The crew were even “entertained” 
by the Chinese authorities. However, the Chinese Foreign 
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Ministry was “unable to say what arrangements would be 
made for the return of the vessel and crew or how soon, 
but expressed the hope that the matter would be settled 
as soon as possible.” As to the Americans detained in 
China, Chinese’ representatives in Geneva told US that 
China would consider the “early release’ of American mili- 
tary and civilian prisoners who had records of good be- 
haviour. The Chinese told US delegates that those Ameri- 
cans in prison were there because of offences committed in 
violation of Chinese law but Peking would review their be- 
haviour to see whether it warranted commutation of sen- 
tences or release. From now on, foreigners, with the ex- 
ception of Communists, who wish to visit China should study 
Chinese law first. 


Japan and Communists: A 10-man Japanese Parlia- 
mentary Mission, representing all political parties, will visit 
Russia and China this summer. For the first time since 
the War, the Japanese Government has authorised political 
leaders to enter Russia and conduct unofficial trade negotia- 
tions. The ten members comprised two Liberal Party mem- 
bers, three Progressives, one Liberal, one left Socialist, two 
right Socialists, and one Labour Farmer Party member. 
The group plans to inspect Manchuria on its way back to 
Japan. 


HONGKONG FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


Importers in Hongkong who deal in wheat flour will 
soon face a keen and hard-to-beat competitor—the Hong- 
kong Flour Mills Limited which will soon start production of 
various grades of wheat flour for local consumption and ex- 
port to Southeast Asian countries. Its normal production 
capacity will be about 150,000 bags per month. It has been 
estimated that local consumption would take up only about 
100,000 bags per month leaving a surplus of 50,000 bags 
for export. To meet different demands, various grades will 
be produced under six brands: Crown, Roses, Cherry, Horse 
Head, Locomotive and Balance. The production depart- 
ment is still studying the problem of using which brand for 
what grade. They have, however, appointed 20 agents in 
Hongkong and 4 in Macao to handle the distribution and 
sales of their flour which will be cheaper than imports 
from Canada, Australia and USA. The quality will be as 
good as imported wheat flour since only American, Canadian 
and Australian wheat will be used. The equipment install- 
ed in the new factory costs about HK$3.5 million and is 
the most up-to-date outfit in the Far East. The whole 
process of production will be automatic with the latest 
pneumatic conveying system. Even in Canada, according 
to Mr. L. F. David Sung, Managing Director of the Flour 
Mills, there are only two factories equipped with this 
system. Main mill machinery was supplied by Henry Simon 
Limited of England through their local agents Arnhold & 
Company Limited. Pneumatic intake plant was ordered 
from Japan and all conveyors and wheat storage bins were 
manufactured locally by South China Iron Works. 


The new factory is in Kennedy Town on the western 
end of the Island occupying the site which was originally 
intended for China Provident Loan & Mortgage Company’s 
new godown. The original plan of the mill was to erect 
the new factory in North Point. However, due to the fact 
that Hongkong’s flour market centre is in West Point and 
that the wharf facilities there are better than those in 
North Point, plans were made to build the factory in Ken- 
nedy Town on the waterfront. A modern CPLMC’s godown 
under construction was taken over and the building was 
continued according to the revised blue print designed 
by architect S. E. Faber for the flour mill. The new six- 
story building is still under construction and will need an- 
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other month or so to complete. In front of the building 
and on the waterfront, is a steel tower-like structure which 
suspends a suction tube from ground level up to about 100 
feet and then bridges over the road into the building. This 
is the suction tube of the pneumatic intake plant which 
sucks the wheat straight from the lighter along the wharf 
at a rate of 50 tons per hour and conveys it into the big 
boiler-like receiver on the 4th floor. The wheat in the re- 
ceiver then drops into the rotary feeder by gravity and 
feeds onto the automatic weigher which can handle 500 kilo- 
grams of wheat per minute. By automatic conveyors, wheat 
is stored into the big bunkers with total storage capacity 
of 6,000 tons. Before the wheat is fed to rollers for mill- 
ing, it is first cleaned and washed by passing through separa- 
tor, scourer, washer, drier and condition bin. The milling 
department with its 18 stands of rollers can produce 150,000 
50-lb bags of flour per month from about 4,000 to 4,500 
tons of wheat, yielding at the same time about 1,000 tons 
of wheat bran. The ratio depends upon the quality of flour. 
An expert miller Mr. T. Schofield from England has been 
engaged by the Mills to supervise the production. In order 
to keep the products up to standard, equipment for an up- 
to-date laboratory has been ordered from Henry Simon 
Limited. Mr. Sung, whose father started the first flour mill 
in Shanghai in 1889, stated that the mill would try to reduce 
the moisture content and percentage of yield so that the 
consumer can use less flour and more water when they make 
their bread, buns, noodles and other  flour-preparations. 
With its streamlined equipment and under the management 
of flour experts the mill should be able to produce high 
quality flour to compete with imported goods. If the quali- 
ty is good and price cheaper, Hongkong will have no need 
to import any more flour in the future. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HONGKONG AIRPORT 


The Legislative Council approved last week the scheme 
for the development of Kaitak Airport, estimated to cost 
$9634 million, which is based on the construction of a single 
runway and overrun 7,500 feet long and 700 feet wide 
resting upon a reclamation of Kowloon Bay. The full cost 
of the project, other than assistance in the form of $48 
million interest-free loan provided by the British Govern- 
ment, will be paid by Hongkong. It has for some time 
been Government’s view that the scheme for the develop- 
ment of Kaitak is a pressing necessity. 


The Department of Civil Aviation during recent years 
carried out investigations in consultations with aircraft 
manufacturers, air operators and the British Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation. The present scheme is the 
outcome. The project was prepared by Scott & Wilson, 
engineers. The new airport will have an increased capacity 
for handling traffic. The approaches to the new runway 
will be a great improvement on those for the present run- 
ways and will, together with other features of the scheme, 
make air operations possible throughout 24 hours. Traffic 
density of from 18 to 20 movements an hour will be pos- 
sible against present average peak traffic.of civil and mili- 
tary aircraft at 9% movements an hour. The new run- 
way, taxiways and hardstandings will be stressed to enable 
them to withstand landings of heaviest aircraft at present 
planned. The present runway can only accept aircraft of 
98,000 lbs. all-up weight which entails severe pay load 
penalties for modern aircraft. The aircraft terminal apron 
has been designed to provide bays of acceptable size so that 
jet engine blast will not affect other aircraft, services or 
amenities. The design of the parking areas is to remove 
the possibility of taxi-ing accidents. Quick access to the 
runway is provided, and holding areas will ensure that 
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aircraft cleared to land or take off will not be delayed. 
Another feature of the individual parking bay design is 
that it lends itself to further expansion of the parking 
area in the future if required. Within the limits imposed 
by difficult topography, weather conditions, and by our 
financial capacity an airport will be built which has been 
accepted by all air operators now utilising Kaitak and it 
is hoped it will attract new airlines. 


NEW PIER AND FERRY LAUNCH 
FOR HONGKONG 


A new 310-foot long pier, costing $140,000 was re- 
cently completed at Ping Chau Island in the New Terri- 
tories. This pier represents a further step in HK Govern- 
ment’s general scheme for the improvement of communica- 
tions in the outlying parts of the New Territories. Other 
piers completed under the same scheme were Cheung Chau 
pier, Tai-O pier and the pier at Silvermine Bay. Ping Chau 
Island stood isolated outside the harbour with 4,000 jn- 
habitants. Factories of various kinds (matches, lime-kilns 
and tannery) had been established on the island while 
farming and fishing kept the islanders busy and provided 
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for their living. During 1952 there were 180,000 passen- 
gers to Ping Chau travelling by ferry and other vessels 
and their method of disembarkation was not only incon- 
venient but dangerous. It was necessary to disembark on 
to a pontoon moored offshore and to reach the island by 
sampan. The new pier which is built in the centre of 
the developed area of the Island will remove the incon- 
venience and the danger. This improvement in communica- 
tions will facilitate other forms of economic development 
on the Island. 


The ferry service between Jordan Road and Wanchai 
will soon be strengthened with the addition of a new 800- 
passenger vessel “Man which. is the 16th vessel 
launched by HK Yaumati Ferry Company after the War. 
The “Man Wah” was built earlier in the year by Yarrow 
Shipyard at Glasgow, then taken apart and shipped 10,000 
miles to Hongkong and reassembled by the Hongkong Ship- 
yard who will also install the machinery and equip the 
vessel for service. It will be one of the largest type of 
double-ended ferries in Hongkong and when completed will 
carry approximately 800 passengers at a speed of 11% 
knots. In 1953, ferry launches of HK Yaumati Ferry 
Company carried almost 75,000,000 passengers and well over 
1,000,000 vehicles. This company is soon to open new 
ferry services between the Island and Mainland. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


ECONOMICS FROM CANADA 


Economic progress in Canada is moving in rapid paces, 
supported by an outstanding agglomeration of natural re- 
sources. On the debit side one finds the unproportionately 
small size of the population and, to a lesser extent, the 
very exacting climate, especially in the East. The fact 
that Canadian exchange, for decades at a discount vis-a- 
vis the American dollar, has been successful during the 
past two years, to retain an agio of about 2% above the 
American dollar, tends to emphasize the view that Canada 
has witnessed real prosperity, a state of affairs which still 
retains its validity. 

In reviewing the last fiscal year, ended March 31, 1954, 
United Business Service finds that investment, wages and 
consumption rose, while prices remained steady. Popula- 
tion increased 2%% and the labour force by 1.8%. Last 
term’s budget surplus amounted to $10 million. Non- 
budgetary transactions placed nearly $400 million at the 
disposal of the Government for debt reduction. The re- 
cession in the United States sent its waves across the 
~Canadian border, but the decline is moderate and likely 
to be transformed during the next 6 months into mild 
prosperity. 

It ought to be borne in mind that the deterioration 
in Canada’s foreign trade is causing some concern. The 
country’s trade balance shifted from a surplus of more 
than $300 million in 1952 to a deficit of $200 million in 
1953. The deficit of U.S.A. increased and the surplus 
with Great Britain and other countries decreased. Total 
international payments were kept in balance mainly through 
inflow of foreign capital. About $325 ‘million came from 
U.S.A., and $30—40 million from Great Britain. Almost 
three-quarters of this capital went into the petroleum 
and mining industry. 

As is often found in rapidly growing countries, there 
is a good deal of misrepresentation and phony promotions 
of new enterprises. This refers clearly to present-day 
Canada, where sometimes it is found difficult to fix the 
line between fraudulent promotion and _ over-optimism. 
Most of such new promotions are based upon the lease of 
land ‘near’ an area where discoveries have been made. 
The land, often remote and unpopulated, is popularly re- 
ferred to as “Moose pasture’. In a typical instance of 
this sort stock was sold at 25 and 30 cents a share, and 
total take amounted to $500,000. Salesmen and promoters 
received $350,000 and the company obtained only $150,000. 
A couple of wells were sunk. The first proved a ‘duster’, 
and the second brought in some gas, but there was no 
pipeline within hundreds of miles. 


Amongst good grade stocks United Business Service 
mentions: Abitibi Power and Paper, Ford Motor of 
Canada ‘“‘A’’, Hudson Bay Mining, Imperial Oil and Traders 
Finance Corporation “A’’. Amongst speculative issued the 
Service tabulates: Gunnar Mines, Hollinger Consolid. Gold, 
Pacific Petroleum, Transmountain Oil Pipe Line, Ventures, 
Ltd. Amongst this second group are only two dividend- 
paying concerns; and these pay dividends yielding only 
leh. 


BUSINESS WILL REMAIN GOOD 


Regarding prospects.of American business the well- 
known Washington Weekly “U.S. News and World Report’’ 
of June 11 analyzes prospects and comes to the following 
conclusions: 


“Business will stay good because more customers are 
demanding more things.” Americans like comforts and 
are paying for these. It is the urge for a better life 
that has raised living standards 40% since 1929, a boom 
(and bust) year. But considering 1940 as pre-war year, 
it is found that the standard of living in this country is 
now 32% higher. 


In 1929 America’s population has been 121.8 million, 
but has grown to 162 million souls by now. People’s de- 
mands for better and more comfortable living outstripped 
the increase in population: more people, more _ buying 
power; more demands, bigger markets. 


While population growth is one stimulant, there are 
other factors tending toward increased consumption. One 
of these is the growing desire on the part of the average 
American for more and better goods. Nowadays con- 
sumers spend 230 billion dollars a year for goods and 
services. Official sources suggest consumer spending of 
more than $380 million per annum by 1975 without any 
increase in prices. 


The home of the typical American family supplies the 
foundation of the rising standards of living. To-day 28.5 
million families own their homes, compared with 15.2 mil- 
lion in 1940. In 1929 a quarter of homes had no elec- 
tricity, while to-day electricity is installed in 98% of houses. 
Mechanical refrigerating was just starting in 1929, but 
now 91% of American homes have it. Radios in 1929 
were scarcely more than a toy, but now they are almost 
considered a necessity by every family. Items once con- 
sidered a luxury are to-day deemed necessities. Television 
sets might be cited as example. No sets were installed in 
1940; now 61% of homes have them. And the tendency 
is already discernible for every home to have more than 
one TV set, just as most homes are owning by now a few 
radios. 


. Whenever industry is offering items which take the 
drudgery out of work and add to comforts of life, buyers 
want to have them. Thus the market is wide open for 
dishwashers, garbage-disposal units, electric blankets, cloth 
driers, vacuum cleaners. The next big advance is bound to 
come from air-conditioning. To-day only 3% of homes 
have air-conditioning units, but now builders see the time 
close at hand when all medium-priced homes will be fully 
air-conditioned from basement to attic. 


In the field of electronics manufacturers envision large 
strides. In the works is one device that will freeze food 
almost instantly; another one that will thaw them just as 
fast; and still another that will cook them in a few seconds. 
The demand for electricity will double by 1963 and probably 
will be four times as great by 1975. The automobile is 
an outstanding example of the rise in living standards and 
industrial growth. Now 37 million families, three-fourths 
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of the total, own cars. Six years ago 5% of the total 
number of American families owned two cars; to-day the 
percentage has grown to 11% and is still rising. The 
average American to-day eats more meat, poultry, butter, 
milk, eggs and fruit than in 1929; the same remarks apply 
to clothing. 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Patent Office budget is being cut $1,000,000. This 
is the more regrettable because it now takes three years 
to process routine cases. The total case backlog now is 
108,500. New applications number 45,000. 


The new atomic industry meets obstacles from the fact 
that insurance companies will not underwrite the stupendous 
risks connected with atomic catastrophes, for such damage 
could exceed the underwriters assets. Eventually a solu- 
tion may be found in government stepping in by giving 
re-insurance. 


During the current crop year (beginning August 1) 
cotton exports from U.S.A. are 17% ahead of the preceding 
term. Demand for copper continues strong, and deliveries 
during May have exceeded those for April. On the other 
hand, orders for machine tools have declined to new post- 
Korea lows and are nearly 50% below what they stood a 
year ago. 

Cinema business is improving rapidly. Out of ten con- 
cerns seven have shown better results than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1953. This is due in part to the pre- 
sentation of better pictures; and partly to the wearing 
off of the TV craze. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board total cars 
in use are expected to aggregate 44 million as far as this 
country is concerned. This is a gain of 25% when com- 
pared with mid-1950. The age of autos on the roads is 
estimated thus: under 3 years 27%; from 3 to 9 years 
53%; above 9 years 20%. This is close to the pattern 
pertaining to 1939, when only 24 million cars were running 
in U.S.A. Cars 9 years or more amount to 9 million. 
This indicates that a good many old motor cars are can- 


didates for the junk yards and need replacing. 


America’s investments abroad, mainly in Canada and 
South America, amounted to about 39% billion dollars 
at the close of 1953. This compares with 18.7 billion 
dollars at the end of 1946. Funds came from private in- 
vestors and government sources in a ratio of 50:50. In 
the private field most of the money was invested in pro- 
perties abroad (90%); and much has been placed in Cana- 
dian oil enterprises. Government credits are concentrated 
in Western Europe. 


But foreign holdings in U.S.A. also have increased to 
a considerable extent. Foreign assets amount to 23.6 bil- 
lion dollars at the end of 1953, compared with $15.9 billion 
at the close of last year. Foreign holdings amount to about 
9 billion dollars in long-term assets; and 14% billion dollars 
in short-term assets and U.S. Government bonds. LEuro- 
pean investors constitute the largest group, followed by 
Canada and Latin America. Apart from dollar assets 
other nations were successful in adding to their gold re- 
serves, which is a clear symptom of recovery. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. are the world’s second largest 
food concern. The chain set a new record for sales and 
nearly doubled 1952 earnings for 1953. Safeway’s 2,037 
retail stores are situated in 23 States of the U.S.A. and 
five Canadian provinces. Safeway last year paid $21,231,- 
600 in income, sales, excise, franchise and social security 
taxes to the State and Federal authorities. In addition 
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Safeway paid $6,700,600 in the form of city, county, school 
and local district taxes. 


In less than three months the Connecticut Motor 
Vehicle Bureau returned as ‘incomplete’ more than 5,000 
drivers’ license applications. The motorists—all women— 
failed to fill, in the space which asks their age. 


American Cyanamid Company offers to its shareholders 
the right to subscribe to a new issue of 580,235 Cumula- 
tive Preferred shares, 3%4% at 100 each. This means addi- 
tional capital of $58,023,500. The new stock is convertible 
into ordinary shares prior to July 1, 1964. The entire 
issues were underwritten by a strong syndicate, headed by 
White Weld & Co., New York. 


In recent months the commodity index was charac- 
terized by price stability. However, this does not apply 
to all classes of goods. Coffee and cacao, for instance, have 
soared to the highest price levels in history, being now 
56% and 93%, respectively, of what they were a year 
ago. Both have either failed to respond to the growth in 
world consumption, or else their production has considerably 
declined. Tin, which has been considerably down, has by 
now reached the price level of a year ago; the rebounce 
is due partly to U.S. Government buying, and in part to 
prospects of an international tin agreement. Copper 
managed to remain very stable and was helped therein 
by curtailment of production and- the withholding of Chilean 
stocks. Lead and zinc have gained about 5% from last 
year’s lows. Cotton, wheat and other farm products have 
been shielded by active government support. 


The wellknown chemical concern Mathieson is about 
to merge with Olin Industries; the latter is manufacturing 
arms and munition. The Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpor. 
will become an industrial giant with assets of some 425 
million dollars. Composition of sales may be expected to 
be as follows: pharmaceuticals about 24%; industrial 
chemicals 22%; arms, explosives and ammunition 18%; 
fabricated metals 15%; agricultural chemicals 9% and cello- 
phane and cigarette paper 9%. Additional projects con- 
sidered are an aluminium plant, a polyethylene resin plant, 
as well as some other synthetic organic chemical ventures, 
which are still in their cradle. 


There are clear signs regarding the diminution of in- 
ventories; and just as clear symptoms of a pickup in busi- 
ness pertaining both to hard goods and soft goods. Tex- 
tron, Inc., a textile producing outfit, whose fortunes during 
the past two years have been at a low ebb, strives to 
obtain control of the affairs of American Woollen Co., the 
largest woollen mills in the world; but also prostrate during 
the past two years. Textron announces that it has acquired 
stock in the American Woollen Co. to the extent of 45% 
of the total shares outstanding. American Woollen informs 
its stockholders that it has re-opened many of its mills in 
Massachusetts, factories which were closed down for about 
18 months for lack of work. 


The Administration was unsuccessful to _ establish 
Secretary Ezra Benson’s plan aiming at reduced and sliding 
scales for support of farm prices. Congress, instead, voted 
for the high and rigid scale, in order to satisfy farm voters. 
Now another plan has come to the fore, namely to dispose 
of farm surpluses by selling farm produce abroad in foreign 
currencies; this would eliminate the procurement of Ameri- 
can dollars and would augment the volume of exports of 
farm products. The plan includes a proviso, in terms of 
which purchasing nations would undertake not to tranship 
the merchandise thus acquired. 


April exports from U.S.A. were 18% above a year ago. 
Output of aluminium so far in 1954 is 18% of what it 
stood in the corresponding period of 1953. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CHINESE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REPORTS 


GEOLOGICAL EXPLCRATION 


43 teams of experts have set out in a survey of the 
country’s mineral resources. Li Ssu-kuang, Minister of 
Geology, stated that although many mineral deposits have 
been discovered only the first step has been taken in tap- 
ping the immense underground resources of the country. 
Some 6,000 letters have been sent to the Ministry from 
all parts of China providing information about the location 
of mineral ores and sending samples, maps and other in- 
formation. Among ores that have been located by the 
public are iron, gold, silver, copper and other metals. “Such 
information will provide the clues for our work,” the 
Minister said. The 43 teams include personnel from the 
Ministry of Geology, some 1,200 students now finishing 
their courses as well as professors and assistants. 


COTTON PLANTING 


China’s peasantry planted 66,000 hectares of land to 
cotton above the plan for 1954. This brings the total area 
sown to cotton up to 400,000 hectares more than last year. 
North China, which grows about 30 per cent of the coun- 
try’s cotton, has sown cotton on 1.4 million hectares, or 
some 170,000 hectares above last year. This will increase 
its cotton yield by 29 per cent over last year. In East 
China, which accounts for one-fourth of the country’s cotton 
output, the planned cotton area has been surpassed by 
26,000 hectares. Central-South China, another major cotton 
producer, has sown roughly 66,000 hectares more than last 
year. By enlarging the sown acreage and raising the per 
hectare yield, China’s peasants are aiming to keep up sup- 
plies of raw cotton for the growing textile industry which, 
this year, is planning to turn out an additional 600 million 
metres of cloth. Last year 11 newly constructed or ex- 
tended mills went into operation. China produced, roughly, 
46 per cent more cotton in 1953 than in the pre-war peak 
year of 1936 and 179 per cent more than in 1949. 


IRRIGATION AND AGRICULTURE 


In a review of China’s water conservancy works, the 
Minister cf Water Conservancy, Fu Tso-yi, says that “irri- 
gation projects have been of great importance in the 
country’s rising grain output since liberation.” Dyke 
systems along all China’s major rivers, the Yellow, Yangtse, 
Huai, Pearl, Yungting and Liao have been repaired and 
strengthened in the past four years. Excellent harvests 
have been reaped on vast areas periodically inundated in 
the past. 3.8 million hectares of arid farmland were put 
under irrigation in the four years ending September 1953, 
the Minister reports. Small irrigation projects have proved 
to be the quickest and most effective means of preventing 
drought and waterlogging. Over three million hectares 
have been benefited by such works throughout China, in- 
cluding areas inhabited by minority peoples. Irrigated 
acreage in dry Northwest China has been extended by one- 
third since liberation. People’s Liberation Army units in 
Sinkiang Province have worked on irrigation canals that 
water 130,000 hectares. Total earthwork on water con- 
servancy projects up to October 1953, was 2,600 million 
cubic metres. China’s first multi-purpose river harnessing 
project, along the Huai River, has already freed the lower 
reaches of-the river from the menace of floods. 16 water 
detention basins and 4 reservoirs have already been com- 
pleted along the Huai and 3 additional reservoirs are now 
being built. Irrigation canals have been constructed to 
lead the water of the river to arid farmlands. The Ching- 
kiang Water Detention Basin, along the dangerous middle 
reaches of the Yangtze River, will take excess water in 
periods of unusually heavy flow. This project was built 
in 1952. Almost 1,800 kilometres of dykes along’ the 
Yellow River’s lower reaches have been reinforced and 
raised by from one and a half to three metres above the 


highest water level. In addition, two water detention 
basins were built in 1951. No floods occurred during the 
past four 4 apie along the main course of the Yellow River, 
although this river has registered torrential flows on several 
occasions, Fu Tso-yi notes. Completion of China’s -biggest 
reservoir, the Kwanting, along the treacherous Yungting 
River in Hopei Province, has meant that hundreds of thou- 
sands hectares of grain and cotton fields are being safe- 
guarded from flood. : 


REFORM OF LANGUAGE 


An article on the problem of reforming the Chinese 
written language, by Wei Chueh, Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee for the Research on the Reform of the Chinese 
Written Language, traces the various schemes for reform- 
ing the language during the past sixty years, all of which 
aimed to make the written language phonetic. He explains 
the important scheme for Latinising the language, worked 
out in 1928 by Chu Chiu-pai and Wu Yu-chang, with the 
assistance of the Soviet philologists V. M. Alekseev and 
A. A. Dragunov. This Latinised language was intended to 
replace the original Chinese characters altogether. In the 
new conditions created by the new democratic revolution, 
the article points out that favourable conditions exist for 
the reform of the written language. To carry out this 
reform under proper guidance and in a systematic manner, 
the People’s Government set up a committee for the re- 
search on the reform of the Chinese written language. 
This has already made certain progress, which Wei Chueh 
details, towards simplifying the Chinese characters in answer 
to the urgent need for popularisation of education. He 
concludes, “In a word, we may say with confidence that 
the replacing of the present Chinese written language with 
a new phonetic one will certainly be brought about in the 
future. It will be a process of reforming the Chinese 
written language through a gradual transition involving 
at first the use of phonetic words together with simplified 
Chinese characters and finally the sole use of the phonetic 
system.”’ 


PAOKI-CHENGTU RAILWAY 


A tunnel 1,611 metres long has been cut in the new 
Southeast railway line now under construction. It is on 
the southern section of the Paoki-Chengtu Railway, through 
the Tapa Mountains, and is the longest on this railway. It 
was finished. three months ahead of schedule. Seven other 
tunnels have already been opened, all cut through the Tapa 
Mountains, 2,000 metres above sea level. The mountains 
lie between the Han River Valley and the Red Basin of 
Szechuan and form a natural boundary between Shensi 
and Szechuan Provinces. 


HIGHER CROP YIELDS 


Chinese peasants raised crop yields considerably in 
the past few years. This is the main reason for the coun- 
try’s big grain harvest in 1953, which came to more than 
50 million metric tons above that of 1949. The average 
yield of a hectare of rice land has gone up 525 kilogrammes 
in four years, according to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The per hectare wheat yield has increased 95 kilogrammes. 
The Government provided loans, farm implements, fertili- 
zers and other aids. It carried out the policy of gradually 
reducing prices of industrial goods while raising prices 
of farm produce. This raised purchasing power of the pea- 
santry. For the same quantity of rice, peasants of Hunan 
and Szechuan Provinces, the two largest rice-producing 
centres of the country, are able to buy 2% times as much 
cloth as in 1948. The Government also decreed that a 
farmer need pay no taxes on that portion of his harvest 
which results from increased yields. These measures pro- 
vided the incentive inspiring peasantry to strive for higher 
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output. Improved varieties of seed distributed among the 
farming communities by Government agrotechnical stations 
have also helped raise crop yields. A new brand of wheat, 
introduced into Shensi Province, raised output 20 to 30 
per cent last year over an area of nearly 200,000 hectares. 
A new variety of rice planted in many localities in Hunan 
increased the per hectare yield by 600 kilogrammes. The 
close-planting method, long practised by collective farmers 
in the Soviet Union, has also been introduced with excellent 
results. Employing this method, villagers in a county in 
Szechuan gathered a rice harvest 18 per cent bigger than 
the previous year. The same method enabled rice growers 
in Chekiang Province to obtain yields 20 to 30 per cent 
higher. Close-planting is expected to raise China’s grain 
output in the immediate future as its use spreads. 

The area under grain last year was 21 million hectares 
more than in 1949. This expansion has been achieved 
mainly through replanting of large expanses of land 
neglected during the war years. Large tracts of bog-land 
have also been turned into farms along the Huai and 
other rivers where the flood menace has been eliminated. 
China has another 100 million hectares of waste-land, mostly 
in Northeast and Northwest China, that can be brought 
under crops. This waste-land, equal in size to the total 
present cultivated acreage in the country, will produce 
enormous quantities of food in the coming years as China 
begins turning out tractors and other machinery. State 
farms are already doing pioneering work in bringing some 
of this waste-land under the plough. Surveying teams 
have now been sent by the Government to select sites for 
new state farms to be established on the vast expanses of 
uncultivated land in Northwest China and other parts of 
the country. 


INVENTIONS AND INNOVATIONS CAMPAIGN 


The inventions and innovations campaign has become 
nation-wide to encourage workers to improve technique, 
equipment, working methods and working conditions. The 
aim of the campaign is to relieve workers of heavy, 
laborious manual work, raise their technical level and 
labour productivity and thus fulfil and overfulfil the pro- 
duction and construction plans of the State. The Govern- 
ment will reward those who make inventions, innovations 
and nationalisation proposals. 


ORCHARDS IN INNER MONGOLIA 


Apples, pears and grape vines have been planted on 
the grasslands of Inner Mongolia for the first time. This 
area was formerly thought to be too cold for growing fruits. 
Apples weighing a pound each were picked on the Chalantun 
Experimental Farm, located in the northernmost part of 
China. The farm is supplying thousands of young fruit 
trees to the peasants of the various nationalities dwelling 
on the Inner Mongolian grassland. 


LIVESTOCK INCREASE 


The number of livestock reached an all-time high in 
1953. There were more than 231 million head of cattle, 
horses, pigs, goats and sheep by end of last year, according 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. This is more than 97 mil- 
lion above the 1949 figure, and 68 million more than the 
pre-war level. The number of pigs in 1953 exceeded 1949 
figure by over 42 million, or had nearly doubled. The 
number of sheep and goats went up by about 30 million. 


SINKIANG PRINTING AND DYEING MILL 


Work has begun on the first printing and dyeing mill! in 
Urumchi, capital of Sinkiang Province. The mill is sche- 
duled to go into full operation by second half of next year. 
When in operation, it will print and dye twills, poplins 
and other types of cotton turned out by the July First 
Cotton Mill built in Urumchi in 1952. The mill will have 
its own chemical workshop to produce its dyes. 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


State trading concerns and supplying and marketing co- 
operatives in Northwest China have bought more than a 
million pounds of wool, 260,000 hides and large quantities 
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of sausage casings during the past four months. This 
helped developed the livestock industry of Northwest China, 
the leading wool-producing area in the country. Northwest 
China wool and other animal products are shipped to the 
coastal regions where they are sent as raw materials to 
factories or are exported. The completion of the Sian- 
Lanchow Section of the Lunghai Railway has made it easier 
to ship wool and hides out of Northwest China. State trad- 
ing concerns have made adjustments to raise the prices of 
local animal products and reduce those of manufactured 
goods, thus raising the purchasing power of the local herds- 
men. Herdsmen raisers in Chinghai Province can now buy 
more than four times as much cloth as they did in 1948 
with the same quantity of wool they sold. 


SINKIANG AUTOMATIC CRACKING PLANT 


The first automatic cracking plant built by the Sino- 
Soviet Joint Stock Petroleum Company in Sinkiang Province 
started operation at the end of last month. It will enable 
the company’s oil refinery to produce 80 per cent more 
gasoline. The plant is equipped with latest machinery made 
in the Soviet Union. Soviet specialists helped install the 
machines and trained technicians to handling them. 


YUMEN OIL-FIELD 


China’s biggest oil-field, Yumen, overfulfilled its May 
production target for crude oil by 11 per cent, gasoline by 
21 per cent and kerosene by 11 per cent. Workers on new 
construction projects in the area overfulfilled their targets in 
building field oil storage centres, laying pipe lines and’ put- 
ting up new buildings. 


TAYEH STEEL PLANT 


Large-scale expansion work on the Tayeh Steel Plant 
in Central-South China has begun. Construction of a new 
open-hearth furnace, one of the major projects in the ex- 
pansion programme of the plant, started on June ist. The 
whole expansion programme includes the adding of new 
smelting, forging and pressing and rolling equipment. When 
the entire project is completed, the plant will become a 
highly mechanised steel works and will double its present 
production capacity. Thousands of workers who are from 
Taiyuan, Chungking, Wuhan and the country’s steel centre 
of Anshan are taking their part in the work and Soviet 
specialists are helping. Now more than 50,000 square metres 
of temporary buildings for the construction workers and a 
railway for construction purpose have been completed. 
Latest Soviet excavators, cranes, steam rollers and other 
machinery for mechanising the construction processes have 
arrived at the construction site and have been at the dis- 
posal of the builders. The Tayeh Plant is located at the 
Tayeh mining district. It has become one of China’s high- 
grade steel manufacturing centres. 


INDUSTRY FOR MIAO PEOPLE 


The 1% million Miaos and other peoples living in the 
agricultural Miao Autonomous Region in Western Hunan Pro- 
vince are getting more factories and mines. This moun- 
tainous region, which had no modern industries or mining 
before, abounds in iron, coal and minerals. Among the 13 
small industrial enterprises to be set up or expanded this 
year are an iron mine and an iron works. When completed 
this winter, the iron works will be able to turn out enough 
iron annually for 300,000 farm implements for local pea- 
sants. Expansion of the coal mine, to be completed this 
year, will treble its output compared with last year. 20 
factories and mines have been set up in the Miao Auto- 
nomous Region since liberation, including a farm tool plant 
and a saw mill. Power plants have been built in nine of 
the nation’s ten counties. The power plant in Chishou, 
the capital, is now being expanded. A 200 per cent in- 
crease in power output by the end of the year will provide 
enough electricity for the town, its hospital, cinema and rice 


mill. 
COAL COMBINE 


Production has begun in Harbin on coal combines 
modelled on the Soviet Donbasone type. This’ type, 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS & PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine economy suffered destruction and de- 
terioration during World War II. The extent of damage 
was evident in the low level of production in the first post- 
war year, when agricultural yields were half the prewar 
level, industrial output was one fifth, and mineral extrac- 
tion was a mere trickle. It took until 1951 before indus- 
trial and agricultural production overtook the prewar levels; 
mineral production has not yet caught up. Although output 
in most fields is now above prewar, the intervening years 
have witnessed a population increase of one third; conse- 
quently, output per capita is below prewar. There was 
easing over the early postwar years of the critical infla- 
tionary conditions that prevailed at the war’s end, and since 
1949 prices have been relatively stable. However, inflation- 
ary pressures have not been eliminated, a result in part of 
government’s budgetary deficits. The gains registered in 
physical and financial health would have been impossible 
without economic assistance from the United States which 
enabled the Philippines to import greater quantities of goods 
for rehabilitation, reconstruction and combatting inflation 
than it could otherwise have afforded. The Government has 
taken steps to accelerate economic growth and raise living 
standards. These include establishment of a central bank 
in 1949, measures to strengthen the monetary and credit 
system, adoption of import and exchange controls to con- 
serve foreign exchange for essential imports, improvement 
of tax-collection machinery, introduction of measures to as- 
sist in the diversification of economic activity, and legisla- 
tion designed to improve distribution of income. 


Balance of Payments: For the Philippines, whose 
energies are devoted primarily to agricultural production 
and especially to export crops, the state of its foreign trade 
and balance of payments is of vital importance for its 
economic health. While the volume of exports rose in each 
postwar year through 1952 commensurately with the in- 
crease in production, export receipts fluctuated sharply, as 
has been the experience of other raw-material-producing 


managed by one operator can hew over ten thousand tons 
of coal monthly and replace hand toil by hundreds of work- 
ers. Proto-types of this powerful machine, made in the 
Chisi Mining Machinery Plant, were tried out in a number 
of mines before going into production. Other machines 
now being produced in the same plant include electric rock 
loading and pneumatic rock grabbing machines. The form- 
er will be used to free tunnellers from exhausting labour 
while the latter will speed the construction of vertical coal 
shafts. 


COTTCN MILL IN NORTHWEST 


Construction of a 100,000-spindle cotton mill started 
in Sian on June ist. It will be equipped with 3,000-auto- 
matic looms to turn out 99 million metres of drill, poplin 
and other types of cotton annually. This is one of four 
big cotton mills the Ministry of the Textile Industry is 
building this year. Work on the other three, also having 
100,000 spindles each, has already begun in Peking, Shih- 
kiachwang and Chengchow. The Ministry of Textile Indus- 
try has built already 10 cotton mills since liberation, mostly 
of 50,000 spindles each. All are located in the cotton grow- 
ing regions in the interior as against the over-concentration 
of the textile industry in coastal cities prior to liberation. 
Peking, Shihkiachwang, Hantan, Chengchow and Wuhan on 
the Peking-Hankow Railway and Sian and Sienyang on the 
Lunghai Railway are now coming forward as new textile 
centres. 


countries during the postwar period. Thus, in 1949 receipts 
fell one fourth from the preceding year’s total, but in 1951, 
as a result of the Korea boom, they reached a peak 49 per 
cent above 1949. Imports followed a familiar postwar pat- 
tern in the earlier part of the period, rising to very high 
levels during 1947-49 when the great demand deriving from 
wartime destruction and nourished by inflated postwar in- 
comes was being satisfied. However, imports dropped fol- 
lowing the imposition in December 1949 of exchange con- 
trols and rigorous import restrictions; they were allowed to 
rise again after one year, to counteract renewed inflationary 
pressures, but not to the previous high levels. 


Despite the decline in imports and consequent decline 
in trade deficits after 1949, the foreign trade position ap- 
proached a balance only in 1950 and 1953. Most of the 
postwar deficit has been covered by U.S. dollar payments— 
expenditures by the U.S. Armed Forces and the Veterans’ 
Administration, war damage payments, grants by the For- 
eign Operations Administration (and its predecessors), and 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Export-Import Bank. While these large-scale dollar ex- 
penditures permitted to maintain sufficient imports to satisfy 
the demand for consumer and producer goods, it was realized 
that some dollar resources were not being put to best use, 
since a large proportion was being devoted to luxuries and 
nonessentials or used to transfer capital out of the Philip- 
pines. 


Import controls were accordingly adopted at the be- 
ginning of 1949 and were tightened toward the end of the 
year. In May 1950 the controls were broadened to in- 
clude a comprehensive licensing system, established with the 
dual objective of reducing total imports and assuring that 
the available foreign exchange be used for imports con- 
sidered essential for consumption or development. In ad- 
dition to the direct import controls, in December 1949 con- 
trols were imposed on all foreign exchange _ transactions, 
initiaily in order to stem the heavy capital outflow that 
followed the devaluation of sterling and other currencies 
in September of that year. A 17 per cent excise tax levied 
since March 1951.on the sale of exchange for most cate- 
gories of imports and other foreign payments has also had 
some deterring effect on the demand for foreign exchange. 


The import and exchange controls have been regarded 
as necessary under the conditions that have existed in the 
Philippines since the end of the war. The controls have 
helped to improve the composition of imports, with capital 
and producer goods increasing from one half or less of 
total imports in the early postwar years to two thirds in 
1952 and 1953, and have reduced the outflow of capital, 
which had been a serious drain on reserves. 


The foreign trade position in 1953 improved over the 
preceding two years; the trade deficit was only about one 
fourth the deficits in 1951 and 1952. The improvement 
was the consequence of a decline in total import outlays 
compared with 1952 and a rise in export receipts, the latter 
attributable to an increase in the prices received for coconut 
products and sugar. The government is hopeful that in 1954 
the trade position will be balanced. 


The outlook for the country’s over-all payments position 
is clouded for two reasons. First, the U.S. nontrade dollar 
expenditures that have been such an important source of 
foreign exchange have declined to a fraction of the earlier 
amounts and may become even smaller. Secondly, the U.S. 
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which has been the outlet for more than two thirds of 
Philippine exports, will no longer be a free market for 
many exports after July 3 of this year. At that time, 
such exports are to become subject to U.S. duties equal 
to 5 per cent of the basic rate, with another 5 per cent to 
be added each year. However, two important exports, abaca 
and copra, are on the U.S. free list and will not be affected; 
and certain others will continue to enter duty free, although 
under progressively diminishing quotas. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment is trying to secure modification of the 1946 trade 
agreement, which provided for these tariffs, and the US. 
has indicated willingness to enter into consultation with the 
Philippines on this question. Both governments may extend 
the present free trade arrangement for another eighteen 
months. 


Fiscal Position: Part of the pressure on the balance of 
payments has come from government deficit spending that 
has marked every postwar year except the fiscal year ended 
June 1952. Approximately half of government’s expendi- 
tures usually is for national defense, the maintenance of 
international law and order, and public education, and an- 
other part is for economic development and investments by 
government corporations. Little is left for other essential 
expenditures such as public health and social welfare. The 
government could effect a reduction in expenditures for in- 
vestments by government corporations, since the majority 
of corporations are not efficiently operated. The new ad- 
ministration is considering the sale of some government 
enterprises and is to improve the efficiency of others. 


On the revenue side is the biggest opportunity for 
government to institute changes that would result in a 
healthier fiscal situation. Although tax revenues have been 
much larger since fiscal 1951 (rising from 328 million pesos 
in 1949-50 to 549 million in 1951-52, and then declining 
substantially), the increase cannot be regarded as per- 
manent. It has been attributable to the 17 per cent tax 
on foreign exchange established in 1951 and to increases 
in individual and corporate income taxes, most excise taxes, 
and certain minor taxes. The foreign exchange tax is due 
to expire June 30; the higher rates for the individual in- 
come tax have already lapsed (in December 1952); and most 
of the other rate increases are to terminate at the end of 
1954. 


Despite these increases, total taxes remain a smaller 
part of the national income (only about 8 per cent in 1952) 
than in other countries with a similar level of income; it 
may be surmised that there is room for a permanent and 
even larger rise in taxes. Revenues could be expanded at 
the present tax rates if the tax-collection machinery were 
improved; some progress has been made during the past two 
years. It has been recommended that the tax structure be 
changed to provide a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden, which now weighs heavily upon those with low 
incomes, and greater incentives for industrial investment. 


Following the single nondeficit year of 1951-52, there 
was again a budgetary deficit in 1952-53, as a result of 
the continuing rise in government expenditures and the de- 
cline in tax revenues consequent upon the fall in foreign 
trade. During the first half of 1953-54, expenditures were 
at a rate that, despite heavier receipts, would entail another 
large deficit. For the fiscal year beginning in July, Presi- 
dent Magsaysay has introduced a record budget of 668 
million pesos, 7 per cent larger than in 1953-54, and has 
‘asked Congress to revive the higher individual income tax 
rates that expired in 1952 and to extend the 17 per cent 
exchange tax. In order to assure sufficient revenues the 
Congress is also considering the renewal of the higher rates 
on the corporate income tax as well as of some of the other 
temporarily raised rates. 
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Monetary and Credit Policy: The financing of govern- 
ment deficits has had an expansionary influence upon the 
money supply, although in recent years this influence, as 
well as the expansionary influence of bank lending to the 
private sector, has been offset by the contractionary effect of 
deficits in the balance of payments. In the earlier postwar 
period, government covered a large part of budgetary 
deficits by reliance upon financial assistance from the United 
States, by the use of trust and sinking funds, and by the 
drawing-down of cash balances. However, after the central 
bank was established in January 1949 there was increased 
recourse to the banking system. The government loans and 
investments of the central bank amounted to 148 million 
pesos at the end of the bank’s first year of operation, and 
by the end of 1951 the total had risen to 264 million. Dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953 government borrowing from the central 
bank flattened out, but the credit made available to the 
government and official entities by the rest of the banking 
system rose from 90 million pesos at the beginning of 1952 
to 133 million at the end of November 1953, after having 
shown no net increase over the previous three years. 


A major portion of the central bank’s credits to the 
government was for development projects, and was ob- 
tained under a special clause of the Central Bank Act that 
permitted the bank to make, until mid-1951, direct advances 
to the government for developmental purposes, up to a maxi- 
mum of 200 million pesos. The bank has also made bud- 
getary loans available to the central government as well as 
to the local governments; these loans are limited to a 
maximum of 15 per cent of the borrower’s average annual 
income and must be repaid within three months after the 
end of the fiscal year in which obtained. In addition, funds 
have been provided through open market operations in which 
the bank has purchased from other banking institutions bonds 
issued by the government or its agencies. While finding it 
necessary to provide the government with funds to cover 
its deficits, the central bank has urged that the government 
balance its budget. 


The banking system has also expanded its credits to 
the private sector, loans to business and individuals rising 
from 518 million pesos at the end of 1948 to 720 million 
in October 1953. Increases have been permitted by the 
monetary authorities even during periods when bank-financed 
government deficits and a surplus in the balance of payments 
were causing inflationary pressures. Credit expansion has 
been guided by a policy that the central bank has charac- 
terized as one of “selective restriction and selective expan- 
sion’; under this policy the bank seeks to discourage “loans 
for the financing of nonessential imports and speculative 
transactions” and to encourage and make available “abun- 
dant credit for socially desirable activities’. In its attempt 
to channel credit in selected directions, the bank has had 
recourse, in addition to moral suasion, to a number of con- 
crete measures. Among these was the imposition in 1949 
of a cash deposit requirement of 80 per cent on all letters 
of credit for the importation of specified luxury and non- 
essential items (a requirement dropped in October 1953, a 
a few months after the transfer of import licensing con- 
trols to the central bank); the requirement, beginning in 
1951, of a 70 per cent ratio between outstanding letters of 
credit and net foreign exchange holdings, cash in bank 
vaults, excess reserves, and eligible securities (reduced in 
December 1953 to 50 per cent, in order to benefit small 
local banks with limited resources); the promotion of legis- 
lation, passed in 1952, providing for the establishment of, 
and special financial assistance to, rural banks that would 
concentrate on the financing of agriculture and small, local 
businesses; and the inauguration of an arrangement, also in 
1952, whereby. the central bank guarantees loans granted 
by other financial institutions for desirable industrial and 
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other development projects, when the borrowers cannot 
meet the commercial banks’ usual credit requirements. 


While some of these measures were introduced only 
two years ago, by the middle of 1953 there was already 
noticeable a substantial alteration in the composition of 
commercial bank credits. Credits for commercial purposes 
had dropped by a significant amount, and credits for real 
estate financing had also declined, although to a lesser 
degree. On the other hand, credits for agriculture and in- 
dustry, the two fields so important for economic develop- 
ment and yet traditionally so meagerly financed in under- 
developed countries, had shown a definite increase. 


Diversification of the Economy: The credit policies of 
the central bank reflect its stand as one of the most vigorous 
exponents of the diversification of the economy. There are 
two principal reasons given for such diversification. First, 
70 per cent of the country’s export receipts come from 
three groups of exports—coconut products, abaca and the 
rope made from it, and sugar—the major part of which 
goes to one market (the U.S.). Since a substantial part 
(one tenth) of the nation’s income depends upon the ex- 
ports mentioned, any difficulties that might arise in market- 
ing them are of vital importance to the Philippines. Second, 
the population has been increasing faster than agriculture 
can absorb it; one third of the rural labor force is unem- 
ployed, many more persons are underemployed. 


The government has had a more or less concrete pro- 
gram for the development of the economy since 1948. This 
program was revised in 1950, but the Bell Mission, which 
reached the Philippines later that year, suggested a further 
revision that was completed early this year. The fulfilment 
of the program has so far been heavily dependent upon U.S. 
financial and technical assistance. Funds provided by the 
Foreign Operations Administration (previously the ECA and 
the MSA) for equipment and technical assistance totaled 78 
million dollars from the initiation of the joint Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration—Philippine Council for United States 
Aid (FOA-PHILCUSA) programs in 1951 through last June, 
and it is estimated that another 17 million will be made 
available in 1953-54. In addition, the technical assistance 
offered by the FOA in all fields—including agriculture, in- 
dustry, public health, fiscal policy, and public administration 
—has been of considerable importance. For every dollar 
contributed by the FOA, the Philippine Government has 
undertaken to contribute the equivalent in its own currency 
(two pesos) through the PHILCUSA. This matching has 
not been possible on an item-by-item basis, since some 
projects require more dollars than pesos, or vice versa. In 
the first two years of FOA-PHILCUSA cooperation the ex- 
penditures were predominantly in dollars (about 65 million 
dollars, as against 29 million dollars’ equivalent in pesos), 
but the current year’s activities will see a sharp reversal of 
this relationship, particularly in view of the decline that is 
now taking place in FOA aid. 


Activities under the development program have thus 
far been concentrated in the agricultural sector, although 
the latest revision places increased stress on the industrial 
sector. The emphasis in agriculture had until recently been 
so completely on export crops that production of food for 
home consumption had been neglected. Consequently, al- 
though the country was formerly able to supply all its rice 
—the mainstay of the diet—and had surpluses for export, 
in recent years rice has had to be imported. Under the de- 
velopment program, however, production has increased, and 
in 1953 there was sufficient rice to meet domestic demand. 
There has also been a substantia! increase in subsidiary foods 
such as corn, root crops, vegetables, and fruits. Various 
measures have . been taken to encourage the _ diver- 
sification and expansion of agricultural output. Irrigation 
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facilities have been augmented; roads have been construct- 
ed; a large fertilizer plant has been built; an agricultural 
extension service has been established to provide farmers 
with information on better agricultural techniques; new 
institutional arrangements have been made to provide credit 
to the smaller farmers at reasonable interest rates. There 
are still important rural problems, however, such as the 
small size of the majority of farms, and the relationship 
between tenant farmers and landlords—problems to which 
the new administration has declared it will give high priori- 
ty. 

There has also been progress in the industrial sector. 
The opening last year of the large Maria Cristina hydro- 
electric power plant provides an important source of cheap 
electricity. Incentives have also been offered industry by 
entirely exempting “new and necessary’’ enterprises from 
direct taxes for six years, and in diminishing amounts for 
four more years. The import controls have also provided 
a sheltering wall for domestic enterprises that could not 
exist in competition with tariff-free imports from the U.S.; 
in some cases foreign firms have established plants there 
because the importation of their products was no longer 
allowed. 

Among the important government enterprises already 
in operation are the above-mentioned fertilizer plant, a 
cement factory, a large shipyard, a glass works, and a 
textile plant for the processing of ramie, a native fiber. 
New private enterprises that have been opened or for which 
definite plans have been completed include cotton spinning 
and knitting mills, jute spinning mills, a food processing 
plant that is the largest in the Far East, a concern for 
processing hardwood, an auto parts factory, several auto 
and truck assembly plants, three steel re-rolling mills, and 
an oil refinery. The choice of industries that are to be 
given priority under the government development program 
is guided by several criteria: (1) that they can save or earn 
dollars; (2) that they can be brought into _ production 
quickly; (3) that they can stimulate other industries; (4) 
that they require relatively little capital, compared 
with the value of their output; (5) that they use predomin- 
antly domestic materials; and (6) that they can operate 
efficiently by reliance upon the internal market alone. These 
criteria have not been observed sufficiently stringently as 
new industries have so far been oriented toward the pro- 
duction of consumer goods using imported materials. 


Conclusion: Further development requires continuing 
large expenditure by government for’ the construction of 
public utilities and other physical plant. It also requires 
further improvements in the government administration of 
fiscal matters, of public corporations, and of labor and other 
welfare legislation. The pursuit of such goals has been 
given an important place on the new administration’s agenda, 
and many committees have been set up to investigate the 
relevant problems and to advise the government as to the 
steps it ought to take. But government action alone will 
not be sufficient. Equally important is compliance by the 
public with a number of existing laws that are of basic 
significance for healthy growth, and a willingness to invest 
in the future of their own country. The country is in the 
happy position of having an industrious and skilful people 
and of being well endowed with resources. There is con- 
siderable land that could be brought under cultivation after 
not unreasonably large expenditures on road construction, 
drainage, and other basic improvements; and there are ample 
supplies of raw materials and of water for hydroelectric 
power, which provide an opportunity for broad diversifica- 
tion. The country should be able to command sizable ex- 
ternal resources through its export earnings and through 
investment from abroad. These assets should help pave the 
way for further economic progress. 
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ECONOMIC FOUNDATION OF CHINESE CONCUBINAGE 


By Lo Ka-Cheung 


Whatever a custom is, if it has survived the merciless 
changes of time for thousands of years past, it must have 
its merits in a way. At least it has fulfilled a need made 
upon it as logical in the eyes of the people by whom the 
custom has been put in actual practice. Of course it has 
its innate evils as everything man-made has its evils. And 
so, notwithstanding its undeniable faults, this Chinese custom 
of keeping concubines continues to survive. As long as 
China is still a nation of the East with its Eastern touch, 
this custom will remain a custom of China for ages to come. 
Let me quote here in corroboration of the above fact, the 
words of CHING KUO FAN, the man who had brought the 
tottering Manchu Dynasty to her feet for another fifty 
years by defeating the Tai Ping Rebellion in the year 1864. 
He asserted, “No force, however great, will dare to resist 
that which has the support of the masses with public senti- 
ment behind it.”” Such is the case with concubinage despite 
its having been interdicted by law following the establish- 
ment of the Republic of China forty-two years ago. But 
who cared, when the very makers of this law broke it them- 
selves by marrying concubines more than one? A law is 
no good when people don’t keep it. And the strangest of 
it all is that so far as this law is concerned, nobody has as 
yet been indicted for marrying a concubine for all these 
42 years past though it is being violated everyday by man 
in all walks of life! It is a law made only to be desecrated 
rather than to be obeyed. 


Here in the Colony of Hongkong where the Eastern 


atmosphere largely prevails, there is no such law as puts a. 


ban on this custom of keeping concubines. I guess this 
is a wise procedure—a procedure of letting well alone. On 
my part, I am neither for nor against it, since, as this 
depends so much on circumstances, making a positive asser- 
tion would be unwarrantable. Only a few months ago, this 
question flared up for discussion and was hotly contended. 
No definite conclusion has yet been reached. It will still 
have to be pigeon-holed until somebody who is in the mood 
to start again, gets himself ready for another tussle. That 
would be a very good thing for then some sort of truth 
may, eventually, be out to shed light on this paramount 
social problem of China. 


By now, someone may ask “How and when was this 
custom started?” So far as I can find out, this question 
has never been answered and will remain so for some time. 
In my personal opinion, this must have dated back to the 
very first of the Chinese race as can be verified by occasional 
historic sketches to this effect. For, according to ancient 
Chinese written Constitution, a king (or emperor) may 
have 9 wives (The first one is entitled to the name of “Wife’’, 
all the rest are called by the name of “‘Concubine’’), a prince 
7, a high-ranking official 3, one born of aristocratic fami- 
lies 2, while ordinary people don’t have this privilege, though 
they can do so if they wanted to without fear of being 
prosecuted in any way. Thus, this remote custom of marry- 
ing concubines in China is as old as the nation itself. But 
why marry more when one wife is already a headache to 
those who don’t observe Confucian ethics by not paying 
due respect to them (the wives)? Returning to our topic 
in question, the first reason that gives rise to the popularity 
of this long-established practice is the desire to keep up 
one’s family progeny when the wife is thought hopeless in 
giving birth to a male child. MENCIUS has explicitly told 


us of the importance of this by saying, “Among the three 
unfilial offences that one may commit, leaving no male 
descendants behind easily ranks the greatest.’’ Such words 
from a great philosopher like Mencius certainly have an 
immense effect on the Chinese mind. I suspect that China’s 
vast present-day population of over 400 millions may be a 
direct result of what he had expressed long ago. Anyhow 
this is still an advantage in a world where nations don’t 
talk sense enough to settle differences between one another. 
It is fitting that the Chinese be grateful to him for this 
little piece of advice which has such a significant bearing 
upon the survival of the race itself at an age, where, para- 
doxically enough, man-power is still of paramount importance 
to a country as an asset instead of as a liability. 


Now just when is a man entitled to marry a concubine 
without having to have a fracas with his wife? As the 
usual practice is, if a man does not have a son at the age 
of 40 or thereabouts, he has the right to do so. Oftentimes 
the wife herself takes the initiative to get one for the 
husband. This may seem inconsistent with human nature— 
the nature of jealousy especially among the weaker sex. 
But that you don’t have to worry about as a concubine is 
nothing to compare with the wife in power and in social 
status. A concubine is such as is almost under the absolute 
control of the wife once she is admitted into the family. 
The first sign of her obedience is to KOWTOW before the 
wife with the offer of a cup of tea and be re-named by her 
with whatever name she chooses. From then onwards, she 
will always be at the service of the wife as a servant so 
long as the wife lives, or so long as the husband still 
respects his wife whatever the case may be, the point of 
interest is that the status of the concubine is lawfully es- 


tablished and recognized. Her sons will be sons of the 


wife just the same calling her (the wife) ‘‘Mother’’, while, 
strange enough, their own mother, the concubine, is per- 
mitted only to be called by another name very much less 
dignified than the name of “Mother”. I have not given 
here an English translation, for if I did, the sense would 
still seem rather meaningless and weird. Anyhow, her sons 
will be lawful sons entitled to a share of the legacy as 
handed down, and, as soon as the wife dies, the concubine 
or concubines, will be allowed all the. privileges that the 
wife enjoys, especially the first one; the title of “Concubine” 
remains even after death. 


The second reason for getting a concubine is “Service” 
to the husband at an advanced age. This does not seem 
to constitute a very good reason for getting one in the 
eyes of the Occident. But then this is where Chinese ethics 
come in as during imperial days, there was no such thing 
as equality between man and woman. That does not mean 
that woman is secondary or inferior to man. She had her 
own rights at certain times and in _ certain ways 
which man did not have. That is a very good 
thing as at certain times and in certain’ ways, 
woman should rule supreme while at other times and in 
other ways, it should be vice versa. I, for one, am not 
very much in favour of equality. If I were a woman, I 
would not clamour for it. One way or the other, woman 
just does not suit as is plainly indicated by Mother nature 
especially in the animal kingdom. After all, mankind is but 
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one type of animal and should enjoy as other animals do, 
for, are we very much superior to them in a general sense? 
Mentally we are, with man’s superiority of wisdom and 
knowledge, otherwise, we are just plain animals with an 
animal make-up. Not infrequently, man is too clever to 
do a duty that other animals like the dog, or the horse, 
readily fulfil. Stories have often been told of their heroic 
deeds whether at war or in time of peace. 


The third reason is for sensual gratification when the 
wife gets stale with her physical attraction on the decline. 
I admit that this is wrong and indefensible as a good cause 
for marrying concubines. But then isn’t that the way the 
world is going? With the getting of a “Divorce’”’ free and 
easy, people are marrying concubines without their knowing 
it by taking a new wife. I hear that the West get their 
concubines in the name of “Mistress’’. Whether concubine 
or mistress, the purpose is all one—to satisfy man’s love 
for young women. Perhaps Nature has to bear part of the 
blame, for why is man immune from the painful process 
of bearing children with all its ensuing bad effects? There 
is a Chinese saying which goes, “At 40, man is a “flower” 
at its best, while with a woman of the same age, she is 
already “‘tea’’ that has been brewed thin.” That speaks 
quite eloquently in favour of man in a world where man 
rules. Furthermore, is it fair that while the man toils with 
the sweat of his brow, the wife simply lives on what he earns? 
In former days, Chinese wives didn’t have to make their 
own living. Only the very poor had to have their wives 
do it. To live on a husband was her birthright. And so, 
young girls of bygone days always looked forward to the 
time when they would be financially taken care of for life 
after marriage. Even today, the thought of being free from 
pecuniary worries by marriage is still very much cherished 
by many a young girl with little exception. I think this 
is all right in view of the fact that young ladies are daily 
taking away jobs that may be filled by men. However, I 
hope the day would not come when men will have to be 
fed by their wives. 


Now for those reasons that are in opposition to con- 
cubinage. The first and foremost one is from the humanistic 
point of view. It is to be understood that man marrying 
a concubine is always past 40 or thereabouts. The dif- 
ference of age is sometimes so ghastly that an untoward 
result often occurs when the man passes away. Even if 
none such happens, the life of a concubine could not be 
very rosy for the right to re-marry does not exist although 
some actually did it with the loss of their own face and 
the face of the family. 


The second reason against it is the cause of family 
troubles, the outgrowth of taking in a concubine. As is 
always true because the concubine is younger and more 
attractive than the wife, the husband naturally inclines to 
treat her with connivance to the exhaustion of the wife’s 
stock of patience. This is where trouble comes in unless 
the wife is thoughtful enough to admit of her own defeat 
by assuming an indifferent attitude toward material posses- 
sions or empty boasts. That is why many wives, when they 
have lost the love of their husbands, readily embrace Bud- 
dhism in the hope of finding consolation in the spiritual 
world. I think this is the best they can do so far as their 
own happiness is concerned. Despite its being a stroke of 
diplomacy somewhat passive, it is still considered the most 
sensible since whatever the husband is doing that is un- 
justifiable, her status as the legal wife (Kit-fat) is fixed 
while a wife of nowadays is deprived of this most precious 
protection by law following the formation of the Republican 
Regime. This protection is traded away for the right of 
separation or divorce. Whether this is a wise act or a silly 
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blunder is a question that should be left to the woman to 
give an honest reply. 


The third reason in protest is the reduction on each 
share of legacy, the greater the number of sons, the less 
the amount to be allotted. It was not infrequent in the 
past that tragic instances could be traced directly back to 
contention of family inheritance among the brothers. 


* * * 


So much for the arguments proposed for and against 
this custom. But why do women marry as concubines to 
men with all the humiliations that follow? Are they really 
willing to do so in view of the many disadvantages that 
always go with it? The main attraction of becoming a 
concubine is to have her problem of subsistence solved for 
life. There will be no fear of privation or any one of ‘the 
one hundred and one untoward circumstances into which 
they may fall due to poverty so very common among the 
masses. At least life is rosier by marrying a wealthy man 
as concubine than to remain poor by becoming a poor man’s 
wife. Thus poor families form the chief source from which 
would-be concubines are derived. Anyway, the motive back 
of it all is mainly financial which is realism in the truest 
sense of the word. They are too realistic to let go of the 
chance of becoming a wealthy concubine rather than to 
stay poor without the slightest prospect in life. 
as long as the problem of poverty is not solved, the custom 
of concubinage can never be eradicated despite oppositions 
raised against it from time to time. 


Therefore __ 
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HONGKONG WOOLLEN GLOVE INDUSTRY 


The woollen glove industry is of recent growth in the 
Colony. It started in February, 1952, when a glove im- 
porter in the United States, who had been unable to secure 
the necessary licence to import into Japan a large quan- 
tity of woollen yarn from the United Kingdom for the 
manufacture of woollen gloves, suggested to an old es- 
tablished local firm that it should consider the possibility 
of manufacturing woollen gloves in Hongkong instead. The 
investigation indicated that there was justification for set- 
ting up this new local industry, and an expert was sent 
out from the United States to teach the employees of a 
number of local factories how to operate knitting machines. 
These machines were imported initially from Japan, but 
others were manufactured locally. The first finished pro- 
ducts were ready for export six months after the expert 
arrived in the Colony. 


Exact figures of plant, labour, etc., are not available 
for the woollen glove industry, as it is merely a branch 
of the longer established knitting industry, which at the 
end of 1953 consisted of 273 registered factories employing 
nearly 10,000 workers. Recent enquiries show that there 
are 8 registered factories engaged solely in the manufacture 
of woollen gloves, and that there are other registered knit- 
ting factories undertaking this line in addition to the 
manufacture of other types of knitwear. 


The machinery used here for making woollen gloves 
is hand operated and is comparatively cheap to purchase 
and install. Since the machinery is not power driven, es- 
tablishments employing less than 20 workers are not re- 
quired to register under the Factories & Workshop Or- 
dinance, and the recent success of locally manufactured 
woollen gloves in overseas markets has led to the establish- 
ment of a number of small tenement workshops which are 
not registrable. At least 15 such workshops have been 
reported as operating in tenement buildings. At the pre- 
sent time the total number of registered and unregistered 
establishments is probably about 30. 


The 8 registered factories employ a total of over 1,700 
workers on processes other than sewing and embroidery. 
In most cases the gloves are sewn, stitched and embroidered 
by women outworkers who take the knitted material to 
their own homes. The largest factory, which has over 300 
machines and some 500 inside workers, makes use of 2,000 
outworkers when producing to capacity. Assuming that 
employment of outworkers is on a similar scale in the other 
factories, the 8 registered factories must employ altogether 
some 8,500 factory workers and outworkers. It is esti- 
mated that there are now between 1,500 and 2,000 knitting 
machines in the Colony. Taking an average of 6 factory 
workers and outworkers to a machine, the total number of 
workers employed in the woollen glove industry, when 
operating to capacity, might be as many as 12,000, of which 
number 9,600 would be outworkers. 


Exports of locally manufactured woollen gloves during 


1953 amounted to over 290,000 dozen pairs, valued at over 
$6,400,000 (£400,000). Details are as follows:— 


In our issue of May 13, 1954, on pp. 609/10, a report 
on the local Woollen Glove Industry was published together 
with pictures showing the operations in one knitting mill. 
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Quantity Value 
, Countries Dozen pairs H.K.$ 
260 7,707 

New Zealand eecesesedéeeseecesbece ( 7292 18,641 (1) 
Central Africa (British) .......... 100 1,850 
U.S.A ( 106,650 2,104,322 

500 11,400 


296,136 


6,496,735 


Note:—(1) including locally manufactured cotton gloves. 


Sales of locally manufactured woollen gloves in Hong- 
kong in 1953, together with unsold stocks, are estimated to 
have amounted to 65,000 dozen pairs. The total production 
during the year was, therefore, about 350,000 dozen 
pairs. 


It should be remembered, however, that the industry 
did not begin large scale operation until the end of 1952, 
and that the trade in woollen gloves is seasonal. During 
1953 a number of new factories were being set up and 
were training their workers. The 1953 export figures do 
not, therefore, represent more than a part of the Colony’s 
potential production. The eight registered factories them- 
selves, with their 1,100 machines, have a productive capa- 
city of from 117,000 to 148,000 dozen pairs a month. 


Knitting machines are operated by both men _ and 
women and a reasonable degree of proficiency can be ac- 
quired within one to three months. A proficient operator 
can produce an average of 4 dozen pairs of gloves a day. 
For higher quality work the figure would be about 3 dozen. 
Taking an average of 3% dozen pairs of gloves per ma- 
chine a day the total potential production is, therefore, 
between 1% and 2 million dozen pairs a year. These are 
only theoretical figures, since demand has not reached- the 
stage when such’ quantities could be successfully marketed. 
In addition, as the trade is seasonal and since payment is 
in the main by piece rates, it is customary for factories 
to close down altogether when there are no orders on 
hand. It is clear, however, that if orders were forth- 
coming the production figure could be three or four times 
that for 1953. Further, a number of additional machines 
purchased by local industrialists wishing to start up this 
new line have not yet been put into operation. When 
these machines are brought into use the potential produc- 
tion figure will be still further increased. 


The Hongkong woollen glove industry depends prin- 
cipally upon the supply of wool tops and woollen yarn 
imported from the United Kingdom. Trade statistics for 
1953 show that the United Kingdom supplied 401,715 lbs. 
of knitting wool out of the total of 505,096 lbs. imported 
into Hongkong, i.e., 80% of the total. Only 17,300 Ibs. 
of knitting wool was imported from Japan. Of the total 
of 655,628 lbs. of yarns wholly of wool or fine hair imported 
into the Colony in 1953, Japan was the major source of 
supply with 425,628 lbs., as compared with 160,810 lbs. 
from the United Kingdom. It is probable, however, that 
Japanese woollen yarn imported into Hongkong was spun 
from United Kingdom or Australian wool. . 
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No foreign-made woollen gloves are re-exported from 
Hongkong after local processing. Imports initio Hongkong 
during 1953 of gloves and mittens of ail materials except 
rubber amounted to 153,820 dozen pairs, of which 150,877 
dozen pairs consisted of cotton gloves imported from China. 
Imports from Japan amounted to 9 dozen pairs of cotton 
gloves valued at HK$334. Woollen glove imports into the 
Colony in 1953 amounted to 4 dozen pairs from France, 
68 dozen pairs from the United States and about 140 dozen 
pairs from the United Kingdom. 


Hongkong is one of Japan’s main competitors in the 
sale of woollen gloves to the United States and in its first 
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year of production made a successful inroad into this mar- 
ket to the extent of 110,000 dozen pairs. Before the first 
shipments of gloves from Hongkong were permitted entry 
into the United States a thorough investigation into the 
new industry was carried out by the United States Consulate- 
General in the Colony. 

Within the brief space of two years the woollen glove 
industry in Hongkong has grown enormously, simply be- 
cause it has been able to offer products comparable in 
quality and finish to those of overseas competitors, but at 
a much lower price. It is hoped that as knowledge of this 
local industry is spread abroad increased demand for Hong- 
kong woollen gloves will stimulate further expansion. 


HONGKONG AIR TRAFFIC IN MAY 


Departures Arrivals 

Points of Call Passenger Mail Freight Passenger Mail Freight 
(Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) 

124 4,100 1,867 48 4,420 9 462 
374 3,544 11,646 214 6,119 2.259 
3 a 1,118 1,065 8,322 1,427 648 633 
63 434 2,494 61 272 2.813 
174 2,310 4,196 38 2,916 7,589 
156 759 429 26 90 632 
537 1,409 44.870 483 921 2,203 
829 5,018 829 — 5,018 


Total Aircraft Departures 254. Total Aircraft Arrivals 250. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1953 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Meat and meat preparations ......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations _...........-. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables .................... 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious 

stones .. 
Animal & veg. 

Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fats, greases & deriv. .................. 
Chemical elements and compounds 


crude mater., 


Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 


Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
‘Transport equipment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures _.................. 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


Total 


ARGENTINA 


Meat and meat preparations ._......... 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 

materials 


Imports 


43,275 
32,411 


103,200 


2,165 


Imports 


160,000 


801 


Exports 
$ 


2,680 
88,209 
7,199 
300 
980 
1,579 
13,482 


126,569 


27,077,577 


3,939 


77,078 


28,810 
3,203 
320,283 
58,328 
429,660 
1,415 
242,053 
192,088 
3,945 
478 
2,760 


85,201 
27,475 


115,863 
17,099 
610,855 
661 


35,695 
2,722 


1,642,250 
152,055 
4,600 
1,361,399 
459,482 


99,878 


PART V 
Exports 
$ 
rytt Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
94.074 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
640.574 articles & related prod. _........... 
"gg Manufactures of metals .................. 
127.950 Machinery other than electric ...... 
152.867 equipment 
42939 Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
2735 Clothing 
10.616 Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
33,036 
301 
567,728 SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES, OTHER 
96 
3.504 Meat and meat preparations __....... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
37,000 Fish and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
50,676 Fruits and vegetables _................. 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
5,687 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
413,268 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
ee Chemical elements and compounds 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
ry Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
76.290 polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
4050 Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
21.706 Leather, leather manuf, nes, & 
dressed furs 
113,782 Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
638 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
2.117.763 articles & related prod. ............ 
767.681 Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
281,513 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
1,859,808 Manufactures of metals .................. 
742,369 Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
20.973 Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
862,948 


285,825 14,462,209 


75,900 
2,425,412 


271,531 


12,140 


ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures _._........... 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


2,350,372 
33,172 
75,403 

288,419 
190,576 
1,303,996 


27.158.594 10,240,196 


(To be continued) 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the week June 14-19: 


Gold 
Low .945 Macao .99 


June High .945 
14 $254™% 253% 
15 HOLIDAY 
16 254% 253%; 262, High 
17 2524 
18 253% 252% 
19 252% 252 Low 260 


The opening and closing prices were 
$254 and 252%, and the highest and 
lowest were $254% and 252. The 
market was quiet last week with quota- 
tions steady in the first part and turned 
easy later on news of formation of the 
new government in France and hope for 
compromise in Geneva regarding the 
fighting in Indochina. Large _ ship- 
ments arrived in Macao, better diplo- 
matic relation between Great Britain 
and Red China, and less demand for 
export were other causes for the 
easiness. All these pulled the local 
gold cross rate down by about one 
per cent. Members of the Exchange 
enjoyed an Exchange holiday on the 
15th for their annual general meeting, 
the newly elected Chairman, Mr. Kwan 
Yuk-chi of Hang Loong Bank, being 
considered a new asset for the Ex- 
change as he built up his reputation 
only after the second world war. 
Tradings in the Exchange were de- 
pressed again, the hoped for increase 
of business during the past few weeks 
was frustrated and most of the mem- 
bers lowered the marginal deposit for 
speculation to only HK$50 per 10 taels 
of gold or per US$1,000, to induce in- 
dividual speculators to try their luck. 
Future trend of the market is ex- 
pected to be on the easy side, for 
peace in Indochina is closer, local 
stock is increasing and demand for 
export is expected to be on the de- 
crease. 


Interest for change over in the 
fictitious forward market favoured 
sellers, totalled 41 cents per 10 taels 
of .945 fine. Local stock was quite 
ample for export requirement. Trad- 
mgs amounted to 638,150 taels. or 
averaged 12,630 taels per day. Posi- 
tions taken figured at a daily average 
of 51,800 taels. Cash sales amounted 
to only 7,700 taels for the week; de- 
creased demand for export was_ the 
cause for the low figure. Imports 
came all from Macao and _ totalled 
9200 taels. Shipments of a total of 
86,000 fine ounces reached Macao via 
Hongkong last week; heavier re-import 
to the Colony is expected in the near 


future. Exports amounted to 6,500 
taels, which were divided at 4,000 taels 
to Singapore, 1,500 taels to Burma, and 
1,000 taels to India. Differences paid 
for local and Macao 99 fine were 
HK$12.50—12.20 and *11.90—11.70 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$38.30—38.00 per fine ounce. 
Contracts of 4,800 ounces were con- 
cluded at 37.87 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
June 14-19 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20¢ coins 
High $5.32 3.45 2.60 
Low 5.32 3.44 2.60 


The market continued very quiet, 
business totalled 1,500 taels in bars, 
and 2,200 dollar coins. Sales were 
absorbed by local silversmiths for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


US$ 
June High Low High Low 
14 $579% 578% 578% 578% 
15 HOLIDAY 
16 579% 579% 579 57836 
17 580 579 579% 578 
18 579") 579 579% 578% 
19 579% 579 578% 578% 


D.D. rates: High 578% Low 577%. 


The market was very quiet with 
rates fluctuating within one point, and 
tradings decreased. There was no 
factor for ups or downs, but the under- 
tone seemed to be bearish. Commit- 
ments for gold purchases were largely 
met and requirements for general im- 
ports are not expected to be heavy, 
with usual sellers offering continuous- 
ly. The market’ is expected to be 
easy and rates should drop. If and 
when the aim of Mr. Butler, to free 
Sterling, is reached which may happen 
soon we should experience a drop of 
US$ rates here. In the T.T. sector, 
funds from Japan, Korea and Taiwan 
continued on offer as usual. In the 
Notes market, overbought speculators 
began to liquidate, but not heavily. 
Cash notes in stock were plentiful, 
and interest for change over in for- 
ward favoured sellers, totalled HK$1.39 
per US$1,000. Positions taken figured 
at US$3% million. In the D.D. sector, 
the market was idle. 


Total sales were, for T.T. US$850.- 
000, for Notes in cash US$410,000 and 
in fictitious forward US$2,760,000, 
and for D.D. US$185,000. 


Far Eastern T.T./D.D. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.925— 
1.91, and Japan 0.01435—0.0141. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency unit: Malaya 0.535—0.5345, 


Indochina 14.00, and Thailand 3.70— 
3.60. Total sales were: Pesos 130,000 
Yen 145 million, Malayan dollars 
160,000, Piastre 210 million, and Baht 
3 million. The market was traded 
with less activity, especially in Yen, 
for smuggling business was reduced 
sharply. Yen rates for Tokyo, Kobe 
and Nagasaki were always working at 
a fraction lower than that for Yoko- 
hama, for representatives of operators 
in Japan were mostly centred in the 
last mentioned port. Offers and trad- 
ings in Piastre increased somewhat due 
to flights of capital and for purchases 
of goods. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese People’s Bank notes were 
quoted at HK$161—158 per million, 
with business being very small. Tai- 
wan Bank notes were quoted at 
HK$207—203 per thousand, and re- 
mittances at 220—-215. Tradings were 
small with rumour of depreciation of 
Taiwan notes remaining rife despite 
the denial by the new Premier of Na- 
tionalist China. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highést and lowest quotations per 
foreign currency unit in HK$: England 
15.58—15.56, Australia 12.20—12.18, 
New Zealand 14.10—14.02, Egypt 
14.00, South Africa 15.30—15.25, India 
1.1325—1.125, Pakistan 0.95, Ceylon 
0.98, Burma 0.68, Malaya 1.824— 
1.821, Canada 5.85—5.835, Philippines 


1.945—1.935, Macao 1.035—1.03, 
Japan 0.0153—0.01515, Switzerland 
1.20, France 0.0155—0.01535, Indo- 


china 0.07825—0.075, Indonesia 0.225 
—(0.22, and Thailand 0.263—0.262. 


* * 


THE GOLD AND SILVER EXCHANGE 
OF HONGKONG 


(By a Chinese Banker) 


During the last few years of the 
Nineteenth Century and early 
Twentieth, though Hongkong silver 
dollars and _ subsidiary coins were 
legal tender here, 20 cents silver coins 
from Canton were also used by most 
Chinese merchants, and these coins 
were plentiful in the Colony then. 
When the local Government _ strictly 
prohibited the circulation of these 
Chinese coins in the years of 1903— 
1908, money changers and Chinese 
Native Banks created a place for them 
to meet for buying and selling them. 
As our trade then largely depended 
on Canton and South China, quota- 
tions of these coins fluctuated very 
much due to varying balances of trade, 
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and speculators utilised them as a 
medium for speculation and soon a 
fictitious forward market was created. 
This fictitious forward market was 
transacting deals directly between 
traders who had however no protec- 
tion of the law nor were their deals 
governed by regulations. Time and 
again the forward market closed down 
due to many failures of the traders. 
After the birth of the Republic of 
China, Kwangtung Provincial Bank 
notes were then used as a medium for 
speculation, and during the first World 
War, Double Eagles (US$20 gold coins) 
were added as a counter. Immediate- 
ly after the first World War, traders 
formed the present Gold and Silver 
Exchange Place (or Society) with some 
regulations and fixed the entrance fee 
at HK$500 per member. As regula- 
tions were not well drafted and 
opinions of members differed, failures 
and closures happened many times. By 
1928—1930 regulations were modified 
and more or less fixed. Then the 
dealers began to use US$10 gold coins 
as a medium for trade and speculation 
and US$ Telegraphic Transfers were 
used for deliveries. This led to 
hedging in US$ -T.T. with the gold coin 
market, and foreign banks took part 
in the T.T. business. When in 1932 
the market was forced to close after 
the sudden announcement of the US. 
Government who went off the gold 
standard, most bullish speculators were 
unable to pay their heavy losses and 
at last came to terms by paying about 
60 per cent for final settlement. The 
market reopened with the trading of 
US$5.00 gold coins in name but in fact 
in US$ T.T. for set offs. This method 
was carried on until and after the cur- 
rency reform in the Colony, when we 
followed that of China which was de- 
signed by Leith-Ross. The market 
was then very quiet due to the little 
fluctuation caused by the efficient cur- 
rency control. In 1938, when China 
was resisting Japanese aggression, the 
National currency of China depreciated 
and then the Exchange Place created 
fictitious forward dealings in the 
Chinese currency (fapi) and all mem- 
bers were enjoying a prosperous period 
until the second World War broke out 
in the Pacific (1941). 


After the second World War, the 
Exchange Place’ started again with 
dealings in Chinese National currency 
and in gold bars of .99 fine, also in 
Piastre notes, but the last mentioned 
currency was not very generally trans- 
acted. Tradings in Chinese National 
currency soon faded away due to the 
heavy depreciation caused by the 
Nationalist Government and_ thus 
leaving gold bar tradings as the prin- 
cipal business. In the year 1949, the 
market was closed for a fortnight and 
was compelled by the local authorities 
to change gold bars to .945 fine. 
Trading in US$ notes was added in 
1952, and up to the present, these two 
principal items are used. The Gold 
and Silver Exchange Place was never 
under the direct control of the local 


Financial Secretary, but was super- 
vised in a way by the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, who treated the Ex- 
change as_ a private society. No 
stamp duty has ever been levied for 
their contracts or set offs, and debts 
arising from their dealings are not 
protected by law. The local Govern- 
ment intervened and gave pressure to 
this Exchange twice, once in 1941 to 
stop Exchange dealings in fictitious 
forward for Chinese National Cur- 
rency due to the diplomatic pressure 
by the Chinese Government, and in 
1949 again to warn the Exchange not 
to trade .99 fine gold in accordance 
with regulations of the International 
Monetary Fund. As members _ got 
used to their own credit system, 
governed by well planned regulations, 
and the Exchange supervising positions 
taken by its members, disputes seldom 
happened. The Exchange is now 
soundly established for operation, and 
is one of the active gold markets in 
the world. 


The number of members in the Ex- 
change has now been reduced _ to 
only 197 from the original 224, and 
the entrance fee of $500 per mem- 
ber is now valued at over $8,000, its 
highest value having touched $72,000 
in 1950, when the Exchange paid the 
highest dividend of $3,000 per mem- 
ber for that year. A big Exchange 
building of its own in Mercer Street, 
a free school on Caroline Hill, a free 
clinic in Gap Road, and a bathing 
pavilion at Kennedy Town, are assets 
of the Exchange and are valued over 
$3 million. During the history of the 
Exchange, two interesting events hap- 
pened; firstly, the public auction of 
US$20 gold coins which occurred a 
year or two after the first world war 
when a big bullish speculator failed, 
and banks who mortgaged his gold 
coins as surety had to dispose of them 
by public auction; secondly, the gold 
bar war in Ice House Street, early 
in the year of 1937, when the China 
Gold Bar Company and the South 
China Gold Bar Company operated in 
Ice House Street, using Shanghai gold 
bar quotations as a medium for bucket 
speculative business and the Exchange 
then was idle because of their com- 
petition. The local Government pass- 
ed the first reading of a Bill to stop 
this bucket business, but the second 
and third readings were not needed, 
because one member of the Exchange 
used his own private broadcasting sta- 
tion in Shanghai and illicit receiver 
here to obtain quicker information and 
quotations, thus using the same weapon 
to struggle against these two firms, 
who lost heavily and had to close down. 


The annual general meeting of mem- 
bers of the Exchange was held on the 
15th June, 1954. The out-going chair- 
man, Mr. Tung Chung-wai of the 
Dao Hang Bank, reviewed the busi- 
ness of last year and said that it was 
one of the worst years the Exchange 
had experienced due to the depression 
of general business in the Colony and 
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trading outside the Exchange by its 
members. Only $100 was declared as 
dividend per member. The meeting 
ended with the election of a new 
Chairman, Mr. Kwan Yuk-Chi of Hang 
Loong Bank, and the _ vice-chairman, 
Mr. Ying An-Ting of Pao Tak Bank. 
Others elected as members of financial, 
executive and supervisory committees 
were the managers of Dao Hang, Hang 
Sing, Fat Cheong, Choi Kee, Lai Hing, 
Wing Loong, Wing Sing Loong, Chan 
Man Fat, Chan Man Cheong, King 
Fook, Wing Hang, Tak Shun, Chiu 
Tai, Tak Fat, Tin Kut, Hang Sang, 
Cheuk Kee and Kwong On _ native 
banks. Many of these native banks 
are owned by or very close to pro- 
minent personages in Hongkong and 
Macao. For example, Hang Sang is 
closely connected with the leading 
Macao native bank and principal gold 
dealer Tai Foong as well as with the 
gold import group of the Portuguese 
territory; Chiu Tai is owned by one 
of the sons of Mr. Ko Ho-ning, one 
of the richest men of Macao and also 
a very prominent resident of Hong- 
kong; Tak Shun is owned by Mr. Eddie 
S. K. Ho Tung, a well-known financier 
and one of Sir Robert Ho Tung’s 
sons; ete. 


The importance of the Gold Ex- 
change here cannot be overestimated 
as all bullion business and a very large 
amount of foreign exchange _  trans- 
actions, in US as well as in many Far 
Eastern currencies, are channelled 
through that Exchange. Several im- 
pertant European interests have been 
connected with the Exchange through 
native banks which they owned or 
controlled. Even the authorities of 
‘New’ China have recognised the use- 
fulness of the Exchange and the so- 
called native money market’ by ac- 
quiring an interest in several native 
banks. In the matter of remittances 
of funds to China, for relatives and 
friends, the native banks in Hongkong 
have performed a very valuable ser- 
vice both to the oversea Chinese and 
to the Chinese residing here with re- 
latives and other interests in the 
Mainland. It has been argued . by 
financial observers that Government 
here should be more realistic and re- 
cognise the dealings in the Exchange 
thus deriving from stamp duty con- 
siderable revenue, at the same time 
abolish the illogical trade basis for 
gold of .945 fineness and permit the 
bullion trade to be operated freely. 
At present imports of gold are per- 
mitted in transit; these imports are 
shortly after arrival here by aircraft 
sent over to Macao by flying boat and 
from Macao smuggled to Hongkong 
from where all the bullion is again 
smuggled out to buyers in Far Eastern 
countries. This sort of complicated 
gold trade would appear to be un- 
necessary if some common sense was 
applied by the authorities in consulta- 
tion with the bullion interests concern- 
ed. As it is, the bullion trade of 
Hongkong is being carried on in semi- 
secrecy and with a guilty conscience. 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The rescue of Indochinese talks from 
immediate collapse helped to stimulate 
confidence in the share market. The 
general trend during the week im- 
proved from bearish to firmer under- 
tone. Trams led the utility section. 
Lands and Dairies were better but 
the Wheelock group remained quiet. 


Last week’s market developments: 
Monday: There was hardly any business 
as international uncertainties con- 
tinued to dampen enthusiasm. A pre- 
cautionary marking down of bids was 
noted but selling pressure was not 
persistent and rates were about steady. 
The tone throughout was subdued. 
Occasional inquiries for rubbers im- 
parted firmness to that section of the 
market, but activity was hampered by 
absence of sellers. Higher advices 
from Singapore assisted the _ trend. 
Tuesday: Sentiment on the Market 
was brighter and there was a pre- 
dominance of mostly fractional gains. 
In brisker trading, utility shares re- 
ceived most attention and sellers with- 
drew or raised rates as trading pro- 
gressed. Other counters seen to ad- 
vantage were Dairy Farms, Hotels and 
Lands which were better on sustained 
investment inquiry. After a long period 
of inactivity there was a revival of 
interest in Hongkong Mines on reports 
that an investigation to survey pos- 
sible development was being under- 
taken. At the close the undertone of 
the general list was satisfactory. Rub- 
ber shares were idle but very steady. 
Wednesday: Yesterday’s steadiness was 
well maintained in the morning and 
prices held well. The trading volume 
was small, however, as the supply of 
popular shares became scarce. Utili- 
ties again had good enquiries’ and 
were inclined to be fractionally harder 
where altered, and the tone at noon 
was steady. Thursday: Although there 
was little change in the tempo of trad- 
ing the steady demand for utilities con- 
tinued with prices edging upwards. The 
market appeared to be further stimu- 
lated during the afternoon session by 
news of more hopeful prospects at 
Geneva regarding Indochina. Trams, 
China Lights, Electrics and Telephones 
made appreciable gains and were close- 
ly followed by Dairy Farms’ which 
always had good support. Turnover 
was better and the undertone at the 
close was firmer. Friday: The im- 
provement in political prospects har- 
dened market sentiment and _ shares 
turned firm to strong over a large 
front. Assisted by the proposed bonus 
issue, Trams led the utility section to 
useful new advances and accounted for 
a major part of the turnover. Lands 
and Dairies were better in sometimes 
active trading but the Wheelock group 
was quiet. At the close rates were 
generally at their best for the week 
and the undertone was good. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Whit Monday and Thursday’s cele- 
bration of the Queen’s Birthday re- 
duced the period to a mere three and 
a half days. Even the encouraging 
rubber price of 66 cents a pound 
(July delivery) failed to overcome the 
holiday spirit and slight Geneva fever, 
which were both’ responsible for a 
certain reluctance to enter into new 
commitments. The volume of business 
written was small not only in spread 
but also in’ total. Overseas _invest- 
ments accounted for a much greater 
percentage in the Industrial Section. 
Locally, United Engineers, at $1214 and 
just under, had fair exchanges. The 
Singapore Cold Storage announcement 
that at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held next August the 
Directors will recommend a bonus 
issue of one $2 share, credited as fully 
paid up, for every two ordinary shares 
held, caused a rise to $4.85 before 
any business was written. 


Apropos the use of the term “Bonus 
Issue’; Stock Exchanges in the United 
Kingdom have decided to discontinue 
the use of the expression as a descrip- 
tion of a free issue of shares through 
the capitalisation of reserves, as such 
issues neither denote a bonus nor an 
increase in the shareholders stake in 
the company. In future they will be 
known as capitalisation issues which 
more correctly indicate the real na- 
ture of the transaction. For the sake 
of brevity some newspapers may still 
use the term “scrip issue.” An issue 
on bonus terms, when shareholders are 
given rights to subscribe for new 
shares at a stated price, will be re- 
ferred to as rights issue. The 
changes are being made _ to simplify 
the introduction of no par value shares 
for which legal sanction is expected in 
the next few months. The word 
“bonus” will then be confined to cash 
payments by a company as a special 
distribution or as an addition to the 
regular rate of dividend. 


Straits Traders showed a small re- 
covery at $20% buyers and Wearne 
Bros. remained very steady at $2.37%. 
There was evidence of increased con- 
fidence in the Tin section and business 
written covered a wider selection of 
counters though exchanges were on 
the small side. However, Friday’s fall 
of $6.00 a picul discouraged buyers, 
although not affecting sellers, and con- 
sequently activity came to a virtual 
standstill. Rantau improved to $2.10 
and Hong Fatts remained very steady 
around $1.37%. Austral Amalgamated 
holders persist in their reluctance to 
sell whilst Laruts are regaining lost 
pepularity and closed with buyers at 
10/6. 


In November 1953 the Selangor 
Government acquired 639 acres at 
Petaling Jaya from Jeram Rubber 
Estates and according to a correspon- 
dent in a local newspaper, the pur- 
chase price has been fixed at $1200 
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per acre. Assuming this to be correct, 
the sale proceeds would represent 1/9 
per 2/- Jeram_ share. Considering 
that in the last Jeram balance sheet 
the net current assets were in the 
region of 1/10% per share, and that 
there remains just over 2300 acres 
of rubber of which nearly 1400 acres 
lie north-west from the area sold at 
Petaling Jaya, then the shares may be 


regarded as not over-valued at the 
present market price of 2/9. 
The famine in the Loan market 


persists. 


HONGKONG . TRADE 
REPORTS 


Trading reasonably active 
though somewhat limited to popular 
items during the week ending June 19. 
China stepped up purchase of indus- 
trial chemicals, pharmaceuticals and 
metals and exported more native pro- 
ducts to Hongkong previously not 
traded here. Korea’s interest was keen 
and large but orders were not yet 
very active. Indonesia’s new alloca- 
tions of foreign exchange were ear- 
marked for imports from US, Germany, 
Netherlands, Japan and Denmark while 
her trade with HK remained on barter 
basis. Philippines announced _ the 
exemption of cotton yarn from import 
duty but so far had not improved HK- 
Philippine trade. Taiwan pushed more 
China produce to HK but her pur- 
chases here were limited to some 
pharmaceuticals and paper. Japan ex- 
porters managed to sell paper and 
metals to HK in competition with 
European suppliers. Industrial chemi- 
cals drew keen inquiries from China 
and Korea and recorded some _— sub- 
stantial sales in few popular items. 
Sale of popular items of metals was 


limited by low stock and _ increased 
indent price. Pharmaceuticals was 
slow, with exception of streptomycin 


which gained in price, other popular 
items were steady without much fluc- 
tuation. Paper was dull while indent 
prices of European goods remaine 
high. Japanese paper had good sales 
as result o shortage of European 
supplies. China Produce slowed down 
and there were price declines as Euro- 
pean market was. sluggish. Cotton 
yarn failed to record gains as Korea 
and Indonesia ordered direct from HK 
factories outside the market; however, 
cotton piece goods improved on 
strength of Korean inquiries. In an 
effort to stimulate local commodity 
market, Department of Commerce and 
Industry further amended appendices 
A and B to Trade Control Notice which 
governs local sales of strategic-type 
goods. 


China: Following export of news- 
print to HK, China now also sent cot- 
ton piece goods to Hongkong in her 
determined effort to earn more ex- 
change. Last week some exchange was 
used to purchase industrial chemicals 
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and streptomycin in addition to some 
metals. Chinese canned food and beer 
were also shipped to HK in substantial 
quantities. The flow of other staples 
to HK was steady and in order to 
promote more export of China Pro- 
duce Hongkong relaxed its exchange 
control to allow all China barter-cargo 
to be exported through this Colony to 
the Transferable Account Area: Tur- 
key, Iran, Hungary and Canada with- 
out surrender of exchange. However, 
local exporters should submit bank 
certificates to confirm that the ex- 
port has been approved by the Chinese 
authorities under a Barter Agreement. 


South Korea: Despite the fact that 
Korea was comparatively slow in her 
purchases last week, she remained 
principal buyer of Hongkong’s imported 
and manufactured goods. Korea’s new 
allocations of foreign exchange includ- 
ed: cotton US$6.4 million, cotton yarn 
$3.5 M., piece goods $2.4 M., industrial 
chemicals $0.646 M., sugar $0.576 M.., 
raw hide $0.2 M., metals $1,265 M., 
tyres $1.435 M., glass $0.4 M., construc- 
tion materials $2.388 M., rayon yarn 
$2 M., timber $2 M., wheat $1 M., paper 
$0.2 M., carpenters’ tools $0.2 M. 


Philippines: Philippines recently per- 
mitted qualified firms to import cotton 
yarn duty free. Cotton yarn eligible 
for duty exemption included -HK, 
Indian, Egyptian and Italian manufac- 
turers but excluded Japanese products. 
However, HK-Philippine trade was 
still limited to small quantities of 
cotton piece goods, underwear, fruits 
and edibles to Manila. The situation 
might improve when more _ import 
licences would be issued by Manila in 
July. Mainly due to import restric- 
tions in the Philippines, Hongkong ex- 
ports to that country during the first 
four months this year fell to $15 mil- 
lion as compared with $18 million for 
the same period last year. 


Indonesia: The latest allocations of 
foreign exchange were for imports 
from US, Germany, Netherlands, Japan 
and Denmark. Imports from  Hong- 
kong would be based on _ barter ar- 
rangement. Indonesian importers re- 
cently laid special emphasis on delivery 
dates in their orders for Hongkong 
products. The main reason was that 
import licences were very difficult to 
renew after expiration, and there had 
been cases of delayed shipment from 
some HK suppliers. Most orders re- 
cently received stipulated shipment to 
be made before end of August or 
September. 


Industrial Chemicals: China bought 
substantial quantity of soda ash and 
her interest in petrolatum, shellac & 
tanning extract was keen. Korea ab- 
sorbed some soda ash and enquired for 
1,000 tons of caustic soda. Prices of 
sodium hydrosulphite, gum arabic, 
oxalic acid, cresylic acid improved as 
stock drew thin. Petrolatum edged 
up on the strength of increased indent 
cost but as buyers held their ground. 


sellers pegged down their prices to 
attract orders. Borax yielded some 
ground under heavy arrivals and zinc 
oxide failed to catch up with indent 
cost due to lack of buying interest. 
Other popular items which stood firm 
were tartaric acid, boric acid, sodium 
bicarbonate, formalin and lead acetate. 
China also negotiated outside the 
market for direct shipments from 
Europe to China and if this should 
materialize, local market would be 
greatly handicapped in the future. 


Metals: China’s interest was limited 
to galvanized iron sheet and tinplate. 
In one indent for direct shipment from 
Japan to the Mainland she took up 500 
tons of galvanized iron sheet. Korea 
ordered from stock some _ aluminium 
sheet and enquired for Straits tin. 
Local demand kept structural stecls 
popular. Indent prices for iron and 
steel from Europe further increased 
as a result of increased booking and 
effective control of export prices by 
the six-country iron and steel pool 
involving Belgium, West Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Luxembourg under the Schuman Plan. 
Items pegged up in the wake of in- 
creased indents were tinplate, gal- 
vanized iron wire, black plate, stee! 
wire, wire rope and zinc sheets. Black 
plate waste waste eased under pressure 
of expected arrivals and _ galvanized 
iron pipe stood firm on the strength of 
keen demand. 


Pharmaceuticals: Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin was the most popular item last 
week under constant substantial orders 
from China. Other items enquired for 
by China were salol, phenacetin, bar- 
bitone, aureomycin, and penicillin pro- 
caine oil, 3,000,000 units. China en- 
quired for two tons of sodium benzoate 
but found no offers due to limited 
stock. With the exception of dihy- 
drostreptomycin, prices of most popular 
items were without much fluctuation. 
Korea was interested in pituitary am- 
poules while Taiwan enquired for 
quinine ethylcarbonate and isonicotinic 
acid hydrazide. Trend was sluggish 
by the end of last week. 


Paper: Indent prices of European 
goods remained high and shipment 
slow. Japanese goods were offered at 
much cheaper prices and about 300 
tons arrived last week from Japan in- 
cluding newsprint in reels, duplex 
board, straw board and _  woodfree 
printing. Trade was sluggish and 
market lacked any feature. M.G. pure 
sulphite managed to edge up a little 
due to shortage of supply and stimu- 
lated by enquiries from Taiwan and 
Korea but no sales concluded. 


China Produce: With the exception 
of few low-stocked popular items, 
prices of most items eased as Europe 
slowed down its purchases. Many 
transactions were negotiated through 
HK outside the market for direct 
shipment from Shanghai, or Taku Bar 
to London, Antwerp, Rotterdam etc. 
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China and Taiwan kept up a steady 
flow of China produce into HK. In 
one shipment, Taiwan sent 3,600 cases 
of tea to Hongkong. However, as local 
and Singapore traders kept up their 
support, price of tea improved. Other 
items recorded price gains under keen 
demand were: red bean by Taiwan and 
Japan, dried chilli by Korea and Singa- 
pore, sesamum seed by Japan, and 
rosin by local consumers. Items peg- 
ged lower due to heavy supplies were: 
soyabeans rhubarb, garlic, rice bran, 
maize, coir fibre, aniseed star, ramie and 


seagrass. Raw silk dropped a little 
due to sluggish world market and 
peppermint oil eased off as demand 


slowed down. Woodoil stood firm with 
demand from. Japan but price in Lon- 
don dropped due to liquidation by East 
European merchants. 


Hongkong Products: More enquiries 
for HK manufactured goods were re- 
ceived from Iraq, Trinidad, North 
Africa, East Africa and Gold Coast. 
They were interested in shirts, singlets, 
shorts, electric flashlights, dry bat- 
teries and umbrellas. South America 
and the Middle East were also _in- 
terested in handbags, suitcases, cam- 
phor wood trunks and flasks. In order 
to promote better American under- 
standing of the Colony and its current 
problems, the Governor of Hongkong 
plans to give some twelve lectures to 
Americans during his next trip to US 
on his way back from his coming an- 
nual leave. The Governor will leave 
Hongkong at the end of this month and, 
after two months in the United King- 
dom, will go to the United States to 
give the lectures. 


Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: As 
Korea and Indonesia placed their orders 
for yarn with local cotton mills, market 
remained quiet but prices were steady. 
Under the stimulation of expected 
buying from Korea piece goods market 
was firm though inactive. The _ re- 
sumption of supply of grey sheetings 
from China attracted the attention of 
concerned traders. However, as the 
quantity was limited, local market was 
not yet affected by these Chinese 
goods which in the past had played. an 


important role in Southeast Asian 
markets. 
Rice, Sugar and Wheat Flour: 


While whole rice and glutinous rice 
improved on short supply, three quar- 
ter rice and broken rice eased after 
previous hikes as more supplies were 
available from the government stock- 
piles. Indochinese rice was steady but 
allocation rice yielded further ground. 
Sugar market was sluggish and supply 
was heavy. Local and export demands 
slowed down while new supplies were 
expected from Taiwan. As the result 
of drop in price on World market, 
wheat flour yielded further ground 
amidst light trading. Some local im- 
porters stopped ordering from abroad 
as Hongkong Flour Mills Ltd. would 
start shortly production of flour. 
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FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


China Trade Expansion: Synchro- 
nized to Chinese political and economic 
manoeuvres in Geneva, Peking radio 
urged countries throughout the world 
to ignore the “American” (instead of 
UN) embargo and realise the “ad- 
vantages” of trading with her ‘“be- 
cause economic force is more power- 
ful than political ties.’ Peking claim- 
ed that China is now trading with 50 
countries despite the “American 
blockade.” It played up British trade 
negotiation with her in Geneva but 
omitted the fact that the negotiation 
was conducted for items’ permitted 
under UN embargo. China now has 
trade agreements with Ceylon, Pakis- 
tan and Indonesia. To Indonesia 
Peking sent a 12-man mission to carry 
on further talks with Djakarta _re- 
garding the agreement signed between 
the two countries in November last 
year. Under this agreement, China 
would export to Indonesia machinery, 
industrial chemicals, textiles and 
minerals while Indonesia would supply 
China with rubber, tin, quinine, iron 
and manganese ore and rubber manu- 
factures. China’s purchase of rubber 
from Ceylon under the China-Ceylon 
trade agreement had reached 26,900 
tons and the entire quota of 50,000 
tons would be shipped by September 
this year. China also bought. during last 
six months 5,750 tons of coconut oil 
from Ceylon. Last year China only im- 
ported 4,500 tons from Ceylon. How- 
ever, Colombo expected to sell more 
coconut oil to China during next six 
months. From Singapore China 
bought in 1953 M$5,780,000 worth of 
ceconut oil while she exported _ to 
Malaya $2 million green tea, $8 million 
fruits and fresh nuts, $11.3 million 
eggs, $10 million preserved vegetables, 
$9.4 million vegetable produce, $6.5 
million paper board, $1.4 million bam- 
boo and $3.4 million medicines. China 
embargo brought Malayan exports to 
China from 1951’s M$95.5 million to 
$32 M in 1952 and $5.8 M in 1953. 
In the first four months this year 
Malayan imports from China amounted 
to Mal. $31.43 million while exports 
were $4.85 million. In Geneva, China 
negotiated not only with Britain, but 
also France, Germany, Italy and other 
European countries. Italy and China 
would soon exchange trade missions to 
study trade possibilities. Italy offered 
to supply China with chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, fertiliser, textiles, electri- 
cal & mechanical equipment. 


Japanese Exports: Japan recently 
announced that her monthly’ export 
since the beginning of this year aver- 
aged 16.5 per cent higher than cor- 
responding period last year. During 
the period her exports to the sterling 
area exceeded imports. Regarding 
their recent price cuts Japan’s export 
industries denied the charges of “‘dump- 
ing” raised against them. On the other 
hand, they worried about the trends in 


some countries to build up some kind of 
tariff barrier to exclude Japanese goods. 
Japan would ask South Africa to recon- 
sider its plan of increasing impori 
duties on Japanese goods. She was, 
therefore, more than interested in the 
coming Geneva meeting of General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and 
among the suggestions Japan would 
submit was “endeavours should be ren- 
dered toward creation of an interna- 
tional setup for freer inflow and out- 
flow of goods.” With Russia Japan 
determined to promote more trade 
despite political frictions between 
Russia and US. Japan’s Foreign Minis- 
ter Mr. Okazaki said, “Japan will 
trade with both of them and the 
Government is adopting this policy.” 
Japanese private mission in Moscow 
had reached a “rough understanding’ 
with Russia for the exchange of goods 
worth between $3.4 and $4.6 million. 
Japan would buy Russian timber, man- 
ganese and chrome ores while a 
Japanese shipbuilding company would 
build cargo vessels for Russia. A 
Russian mission would soon visit Japan 
to negotiate final details. On China 
trade, Japan removed another 11 
items from the list of China embargo, 
releasing from. restriction, gas-detec- 
tion instrument for use in mines, lens, 
fireproof brick ete. Japan’s exports 
to China last month totalled about £1 
million. The monthly average of 
Japan exports to China in 1953 was 
only £220,000. With sterling nations, 
Japan started to negotiate with New 
Zealand for more Japanese exports to 
balance trade between the two coun- 
tries. The two-man mission will then 
visit Australia and Pakistan for the 
purpose of requesting these govern- 
ments to grant most-favoured nation 
treatment to as many Japanese goods 
as possible. In Montreal. Japanese 
delegation announced that Japan would 
set up a permanent organisation to 


- facilitate trade relations with Canada. 


Japan would ship textiles to Canada 
but positively “would not’ resort to 
dumping.”’ 


Taiwan’s Foreign Trade: Import 
foreign exchange quota for May and 
June (3rd period) fixed at 
US$1.17 million. The major portion 
would be earmarked for imvorts from 
Japan. Recently in Taipei, it was 
speculated that Taiwan would soon in- 
crease its “realistic” foreign exchange 
rate. Taipei merchants offered T$24 
for US$1. The official rate including 
defence tax was, on June 13, T$18.78 
to US$1. It was feared in Taipei that 
unless the Government took some effec- 
tive measures, prices of imported goods 
would skyrocket again. Some influen- 
tial characters should then be able to 
get rich overnight! Anyway some- 
thing was cooking, as Taipei recently 
drafted three principles governing the 
disposition of commissions earned by 
merchants acting as agents of factories 
and firms abroad. These were: 


(1) All commissions earned by the agents 
as from January 1, 1954, should be reported to 
the authorities for registration. No retrospective 
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action will be taken in respect of commission 
earned before 1954. (2) Commission earned by 
such merchants may be sold to the Bank of Tai- 
wan at the rate for Foreign Exchange Certificate. 
In order to encourage the remitting back of com- 
mission earned by these merchants, the 20% De- 
fence Surcharge paid originally on clearance of 
import foreign exchange may be refunded. (3) 
In cases where the concerned merchants are wun- 
willing to sell the foreign exchange realised from 
such commissions imports may be applied for 
on self-provided foreign exchange on production 
of documentary evidences. 


The ruling will be put into effect 
upon approval by the concerned au- 
thorities. Whether or not this would 
turn out to be another ‘penny wise 
and pound foolish’? act of Taipei re- 
mains to be seen. 


Thailand: In Tokyo, Thai trade mis- 
sion expressed “strong desire” to esta- 
blish triangle trade with Japan and 
Taiwan. Thailand proposed that Japan 
could buy Thai rice via Taiwan while 
Thailand would buy rolling stock and 
machines from Japan. Thai _ repre- 
sentatives claimed that they had al- 
ready obtained understanding from 
Taiwan on the idea. Japan was also 
requested to supply their goods strict- 
ly according to their samples. 


Indonesia: Two new Indonesian-flag 
vessels will arrive in Hongkong on 
their maiden voyage in the middle of 
July for Djakarta-Hongkong run. 
These are two of the twelve ordered 
from Japan last year. Indonesia also 
ordered fifteen steamers from _ the 
Netherlands. In addition to Djakarta- 
Hongkong route, vessels of the Indo- 
nesian registry will soon make regular 
runs between ports in the Far East 
with plans of extension to call on 
Europe and America. Indonesian au- 
thorities recently, in response to many 
inquiries concerning the establishment 
of business enterprises in Indonesia, 
announced that only those of the fol- 
lowing nine categories require prior 
approval of the Industry Department 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
viz., (1) printing; (2) godowns and 
customs brokers; (3) cigarette fac- 
tories; (4) cooking utensils factories; 
(5) rice milling; (6) rubber rolling 
mills; (7) rubber smoking mills; (8) 
ice factories; and (9) textile factories. 
Those not within the scope of these 
categories may apply for licensing 
with the local civil administration 
cffices, approval of the Department 
of Industry being not necessary. The 
Government also announced that Indo- 
nesia would admit only 8,000 foreign- 
ers this year. The restriction, how- 
ever, does not apply to foreign tech- 
nical experts invited by the Govern- 
ment to work in Indonesia. The an- 
nouncement referred to a _ sizeable 
number of Japanese businessmen in 
the country and implied that most of 
them would be forced to leave soon. 


Korea-Germany: Seoul announced 
recently that Korea and West Germany 
would shortly begin negotiations to 
establish normal trade relations. Bonn 
Government expressed a desire for 
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Japanese Trade Agreements: Under 
a trade agreement concluded on March 
23, Japan will export to France in 
1954 goods valued at US$28,850,000, 
and will import goods valued at 
US$24,400,000. Thus Japan will have 
a favorable trade balance of $4,450,- 
C00. Settlement will be made on the 
basis of the dollar open accounts, with 
a swing limit of $8 million. Japan’s 
last trade agreement with France ex- 
pired in December 1952. Trade in 
1953, which was carried on without 
an agreement, resulted in Japanese 
exports to France valued at $23,680,- 
000, and imports from France of 
$59,140,000, leaving a: balance of 
$35,460,000 against Japan. The prin- 
cipal items to be exported by Japan 
under the new trade agreement include 
raw silk ($12 million), tea ($6.5 mil- 
lion), glutamic acid ($1.5 million), and 
silk fabrics ($1.6 million); Japanese 
imports will include potash salt (c.if., 
$9.5 million), nickel ore ($3.9 million), 
phosphate rock ($2.5 million), and 
automobiles ($2.3 million). 


Japan and the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment in Taiwan have approved a 
one-year ‘ extension of the _  Sino- 
Japanese trade agreement. This 
agreement, which had been concluded 
in June 1953 and made retroactive to 
April 1, called for an exchange in one 
year of goods and services valued at 
US$74.5 million each way. When the 
agreement was renewed, no change was 
made in its provisions. The value of 
Taiwan’s exports to Japan in 1953 
totaled US$60.5 million, and imports 
from Japan were US$54.1 million, both 
less than the amounts’ provided for 
under the trade agreement. The 
principal exports from Taiwan to Japan 
in the next 12 months will continue 
to be mainly sugar, rice, bananas, and 
salt. Taiwan is expected to import 
from Japan primarily machinery, roll- 
ing stock, fertilizers, and iron and steel 
products. 


Japan and Canada signed, on April 
1, a new agreement regulating com- 
mercial relations between the two 
countries. Each country has agreed to 
accord to the other most-favored- 
nation treatment and to refrain from 
discriminating against the other in 
regard to trade and exchange restric- 
tions, except for safeguarding its in- 
ternational payments position. Fur- 
thermore, Japan has specifically agreed 
to accord unconditional nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment to the import of certain 


Canadian products—wheat, barley, 
woodpulp, flaxseed, pig lead, spelter, 
synthetic resins, and milk powder. 


Canada will, after ratification of the 
pact, apply GATT tariff rates to Japan- 
ese products. It is expected that, as 
a result of the new agreement, Japan- 
ese exports to Canada will be increased 
substantially. Since the war, these 
exports have been quite small and 
much short of Japanese imports of 
Canadian goods; in 1953, Japanese ex- 
ports to Canada totaled only $15 mil- 
lion, against imports of $104 million 
from Canada. Postwar Canadian im- 
ports of Japanese goods have been 
subjected to general tariff rates, which 
are the highest of Canada’s tariff 
rates. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated during the 
week ended June 12, 1954:— 


The United Enamel Works, Limited 
—Manufacturers of and dealers. in 
metal windows, enamel ware; Nominal 
Capital, $600,000; Subscribers—L. C. 
Koo, 818, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Lin Shen Koo, 818, King’s 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Wah Kiv Paper Mills Limited— 
Manufacturers of and dealers in paper 
of all kinds; Nominal Capital, 
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$200,000; Registered Office, No. 35, 
Queen’s Road Central, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—Ni Wen Chin, 29, King’s 
Road, Hongkong, Married Woman; 
Tiesg Sing Me, 29, King’s Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


NOTICE 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LIMITED 
Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the twenty eighth Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders 
of Lane, Crawford, Limited will 
be held in the Company’s Offices 
1st Floor, Telephone House, 
Hongkong on Saturday 26th June, 
1954, at noon for the following 
purposes: 

1. To receive and consider the i" 
Accounts for the year ended 
28th February, 1954, and the 
Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 


2. To sanction the payment of 
a dividend and to approve 
the proposed appropriation. 

3. To re-elect a Director. 

To appoint Auditors. 

5. To transact any other or- 
dinary business. 


The Share Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed from 
14th to 26th June, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 
R. S. HUTHART, 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, ist June, 1954. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


Cables: Ficom. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.YV. 


- Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Kestablished 1863. 
e . e The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds . »  %83,200,000.- 
30 DAY EXCURSION FARES Head Ofice:— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
70 70 KYO Netherlands:— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
HK$1 270.40 Hongkong. 
| 
On any of B.O.A.C.’s three Djakarta Tokio 
weekly flights between Hong Kobe 
° Band Osaka 
Kong and Tokyo... 30 kilos Bandjermasin Agency) 
Pontianak 
free baggage allowance . 
traditional B.O.A.C. service. Semarang Celebes:— Thailand: — 
Soerabaia - Makassar Bangkok 
Consult your Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
Telephones 27794, 5916! : Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU | Canada:— 


Affiliated Bank :— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS: AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
HKM-044 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY. LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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To BANGKOK 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 

SAIGON, HAIPHONG, HANOI, 

MANILA, JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, 
LABUAN. 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


Fis COLONY 
AND THE 
FAR EAST 


. .. @ British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 


tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 


The Trust Corporation of 
THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call $8948 HONG KONG 


BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD, and major tourist agents. 
HK-9) 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) Ltp. 


| HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING INSURANCE 


INE CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JY. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST SERVICE-— *13662 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American's new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World ey Ine. 


WORLD’S MOST 


PAN AMERICAN experience AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A,, with limited liabiliay 
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| Don r| MD ANY JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 
LTD 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
I— HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 
HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Contracting sngineers, Refrigeration The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
TE Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Australia China Line 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Pharmaceuticals. 
| GENERAL AGENTS: 
| | Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: British Overseas Airways Corporation 


24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 
- Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
urness, Withy 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance 
Atlas Assurance Co., 
KOBE CANTON’ Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd.. 

ja, Ine. SUBSIDIARIES :— The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


a The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


ll & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi 
Co. (East Africa) THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Managed by HK$ 9,638,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW YORK BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: INDIA 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & : 
PHILADELPHIA 89 Branches established in all the important places. 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
PANAMA Karachi Pondicherry 
July 2 7 
MS. “ANNA MAERSK” ..... .... July 17 
BUR 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through eee, MALAYA 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Akyab 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & | 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
Mandalay 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Rangoon 
M.S. “PETER July 4 LONDON: 
M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK”... .... July 17 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK’’ .... .... July 7 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... July 10 ; : . 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” _ ._..... July 24 The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik according to requirements. 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... July 11 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 


For Freight & Further Particula 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 


Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. over the world in cooperation with first- 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Queen’s Road C. 
27, Connaught C. 7 Hong Kong D. P. SARIN 
Tel. 3607123 Manager 
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